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FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 


"It is said that the evil spirytes that ben in the regyon, doubte moche when they 
here the Bells rongen: and this ia the cause why the Belle ben rongen, whan greet 
teinpeste and outrages of wether happen, to the end that the fiends and wycked spirytes 
should be abashed and flee. —The Golden Legend, by Wynkyn de Worde. 
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A Curse for a Nation. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


PROLOGUE. 


I heard an angel speak last night, 
And he said, “ Write! 
Write a nation’s curse for me, 


And send it over the western sea.” 
1 
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I faltered, taking up the word — 
“ Not so, my lord! 
If curses must be, choose another 


To send thy curse against my brother. 


“For I am bound by gratitude, 
In love and blood, 
To brothers of mine across the sea, 


Who have stretched out kindly hands to me.” 


oe A LE Ey 





“Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt thou write 
My curse to-night! 


From the summits of love a curse is driven, 


ome mete ee 


As lightning from the tops of heaven.” 


“Not so!” I answered. “ Evermore 
My heart is sore 
For my own land’s sins! for the little feet 
Of children bleeding along the street. 








THE CURSE. 


“For parked-up honours, that gainsay 
The right of way! 
For almsgiving through a door that is 


Not open enough for two friends to kiss. 


“For an oligarchic parliament, 
And classes rent. 
What curse to another land assign, 


When heavy-souled for the sins of mine?” 


“ Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt thou write 
My curse to-night ! 
Because thou hast strength to see and hate 
An ill thing done within thy gate.” 


“Not so!” I answered once again — 


“To curse, choose men ; 


For I, a woman, have only known 


How the heart melts and the tears run down.” 
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“Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt thou write 
My curse to-night ! 


There are women who weep and curse, I say, 


(And no one marvels) night and day. 


“ And thou shalt take their part to-night — 
Weep and write! 
A curse from the depths of womanhood, 
Is very salt, and bitter, and good.” 


So thus I wrote, and mourned indeed, 
What all may read ; 
And thus, as was enjoined on me, 


I send it over the western sea. 











THE CURSE. 


The Curse. 


I. 
Because ye have broken your own chain 
With the strain 
Of brave men climbing a nation’s height, 
Yet thence bear down with chain and thong 
On the souls of others, — for this wrong 


This is the curse — write ! 


Because yourselves are standing straight 


In the state 
Of Freedom’s foremost acolyte, 
Yet keep calm footing all the time 
On writhing bondslaves, — for this crime 


This is the curse — write! 


Because ye prosper in God’s name, 
With a claim 


To honour in the whole world’s sight, 
1* 
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Yet do the fiend’s work perfectly 
On babes and women — for this lie 


This is the curse — write ! 


Il. 
Ye shall watch while kings conspire 
Round the people’s smouldering fire, 
And, warm for your part, 
Shall never dare — O shame! 
To utter the thought into flame 
Which burns at your heart. 


This is the curse — write ! 


Ye shall watch while nation’s strive 

With the bloodhounds — die or sur. ‘¥*,— 
Drop faint from their jaws, 

Or throttle them backward to death, 

And only under your breath 
Shall ye bless the cause. 


This is the curse — write! 











THE CURSE. 


Ye shall watch while strong men draw 
The nets of feudal law 
To strangle the weak ; 
Ye shall count the sin for a sin, 
But your soul shall be sadder within 
Than the word which ye speak. 


This is the curse — write ! 


Ye shall watch while rich men dine, 
And poor men hunger and pine 
For one crust in seven; 
But shall quail from the signs which present 
God’s judgment as imminent 
To make it all even. 


This is the curse — write! 


When good men are praying erect 


That Christ may avenge his elect 
And deliver the earth, 


The prayer in your ears, said low, 
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Shall sound like the tramp of a foe 
That’s driving you forth. 


This is the curse — write ! 


When wise men give you their praise, 

They shall pause in the heat of the phrase, 
And sicken afar ; 

When ye boast your own charters kept true, 

Ye shall blush ! — for the thing which ye do 
Derides what ye are. 


This is the curse — write! 


When fools write taunts on your gate, 
Your scorn ye shall somewhat abate 

As ye look o’er the wall ; 
For your conscience, tradition, and name 
Strike back with a deadlier blame 

Than the worst of them all. 


This is the curse — write! 











THE CURSF. 


Go! while ill deeds shall be done, 


Plant on your flag in the sun 


Beside the ill-doers ; 
And shrink from clenching the curse 
Of the witnessing universe, 

With a curse of yours! 


This is the curse — write ! 


Florence, Italy, 1854. 
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State Rights of Massachusetts. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


WueEn the immortal hundred of the Pilgrim 
band had set foot on the soil where they sought 
“freedom to worship God,” they found their lives 
doleful for a time. “ For it snowed and did blow 
all the day and night, and froze withal.” The 
explorers “were tired with marching up and 
down the steep hills and deep valleys, which lay 
half a foot thick with snow.” They found after 
a while, “no more corn nor anything else but 
graves.” Yet who now wishes the deed un- 
done? Who believes that any one of them, 
inspired to view the whole enterprise, from the 
sailing of the Mayflower to the promulgation 
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of the Declaration of Independence, would have 


wished the deed undone? 


Once more is old Massachusetts a refuge for 


the hopes of such as prize freedom and honour 
more than a sloth and ease ruinous to the com- 
munity. Massachusetts now stands alone among 
the States in her adherence to her own good law, 
— involving as that adherence does, defiance to 
the central power. She is to the Capitol and the 
South what the pilgrim band was to the King 
and High Church of two centuries ago:— two 
centuries ago and no more; the time when the 
first adventurers were handing down their power 
to such a company of citizens as were able “to 
foil the Long Parliament.” They took no notice 
of the Protector’s bribes and despised the threats 
ot his Parliament and declared their government 
to be “ the wisest and best in the world.” 

The first Abolitionists were the immortal Pil- 
grims who dared to tread the untracked soil of the 
greatest of modern enterprises ; and drearily have 
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they for twenty years pressed on, though all the 
while “ it snowed and did blow day and night, and 
froze withal,” and well might they be “ tired with 
marching up and down the steep hills and deep 
valleys” of social scorn and popular contempt. 7 
“They no more found corn, nor anything but 
graves,”— no more plenty and prosperity, but 
| death to their fortunes. Yet have they made the 

new territory of freedom and duty habitable for 


those who have come after them; and which of 


— 
_ ors 


them wishes the deed undone ? 


7 
ose Ren nm 


. Their community has now to “foil the Long 
Parliament ;” —to baffle the long congressional 4 
tyranny and corruption of the Slave Power. The 


Slave Power, too long accepted as Dictator of the 


Republic, offers them, in the new annexations and 
their trade, bribes, not unlike the Irish forfeiture’ 
held out by Cromwell to their fathers; and the 
‘Long Parliament may bluster and conspire; but 
‘it can do nothing that the men of Massachusetts 
may not “foil.” Other States will come up to 
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her side, if she chooses to stand up for a govern- 
ment “the wisest and best in the world;” and 
her children will be as honourably conspicuous 
before men’s eyes as the Patriots of 1776. If 
she wavers, let her ask what would have been 
the lot of the Pilgrims if they had yielded their 
ground, and accepted plantations in Ireland, and 


the control of the Long Parliament. In that 


alternative fate she may read her own. 


Ambleside, September 2], 1855. 
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! | The Uuined Temples. 


sf BY WILLIAM HENRY HURLBUT. 


; Doronester, in South Carolina, was originally settled by Episcopa- 

i lian fugitives from Puritan persecution, and was, at one time, quite 
a flourishing place. 

When I visited it, a few years ago, the crumbling walls of the fort 
and of the church alone were standing in a wilderness of luxuriant 
growth. The hearthstones of the village and the headstones of the 
graveyard were alike concealed in the long rank grass, which had 
obliterated the lines of the streets, and reigned over the American 
town as absolutely as the wild rose and the acanthus over Grecian 
Poestum. 

A sentinel snake, the only garrison of the fortress, hissed defiance 
from among the brambles, and birds were singing in tall trees that 
grew along the aisles of the church. 










I stood within the forest, 

The forest rank and wild, 
Where the dusky cypress murmured, 
And the fair azalia smiled. 
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There were oaks, like Druids, praying, 
With the misty mosses hung, 
And solemnly the magnolia 


Her silver censers swung. 


I stood within the forest, 


Butthe green, impetuous world 


Of leaves and flowers about me, 


Like waves of ocean, curled 


In a bright, disdainful beauty, 
O’er the desolate decay 
Of homes where men were happy, 


And of graves in which they lay. 


The Indian creeper flaunted 
Its trumpet’s scarlet wrath 

Where the white man’s walls embattled, 
Had barrgd the red man’s path. 
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And the feathered Pagans warbled 
Their careless lays of love, 
In the courts where Christians waited 


For the descending Dove. 


I paced the aisles deserted, 
And my soul within me stirred 
For the change come on the temple 
Of the unchanging Word. 


“ Here were saintly benedictions 
By the bishop breathed in vain ; 


Vain the people’s supplications, 


And the anthem’s stately strain ; 


“Oh! the idle hands that slumber 
In the spell of thankless hearts, 
While day by day the glory 
From the House of God departs !” 
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Then the North wind throurh the forest 
With a deeper whisper sighed, 
“ Dost thou weep the crumbling altars 
While the Christ is crucified ? 


“ Dost thou sorrow, that the Bethel 
Built of wood and stone should fall, 
While the Father’s living temples 


In the dust are made to crawl? 


“ Where the priests are loudest praying 


And the Churches fairest stand, 
There His all-defiled Temples 


Call His curse upon the land. 


“ Leave the forest to its pleasure ! 
Let the wild grass wave and twine, 
With its threnody of flowers, 
Round about the falling shrine. 


9Q* 
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“ Oh, a wilder shroud and sadder, 
HIS avenging hand shall roll 
Round the trampled fanes and altars 


Of the sounding human soul!” 


Thisselwood, Beverly, August, 1854. 
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The Gistoric Point of View. 


LETTERS. 


BY MICHELET. 


LETTER I. 


MapamMe:— To treat the great subject of 
which we spoke when I last had the honour of 
meeting you, would require not merely a letter, 
but a volume — many volumes. Still, allow me 
to submit a few ideas which have struck me. 

First. Can Religion, as popularly taught, do 
anything to abolish Slavery ? 

Very little, judging from the past. The 
master finds and quotes abundance of texts to 


justify himself. The resignation of the Slave 
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is precisely what sustains and fortifies Slavery. 
That charming book, Unele Tom, defeats the 
author’s intention. 

Seconp. Economy —the science of political 
Economy. Can it effect anything for this cause ? 

Much. Experience proves it. The slavery 
of the ancients ceased when it was found that 
serfdom was more productive to the master ; and 
it is for this reason that the tenant replaces the 
serf. Meanwhile, as you so justly observe, the 
masters find political and moral (or rather im- 
moral) reasons for desiring the continuance of 
Slavery, even though convinced that, pecuniarily 
speaking, they are losers by it. 

Tuirp. The appeal to the sentiment of right, 
by preaching and by the press, may doubtless do 
somewhat. Still it irritates the masters more 
than it convinces them. You do but prove to 
them continually what is already perfectly clear, 
and of which, in the bottom of their hearts, they 


are as convinced as you are. 
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What then can change the opinions of the 
masters, and of all the rest of the world? How 
is the question to be placed upon an entirely new 
footing ? 

A new power—an art of which no one 
yet seems to be aware, on which, I venture 
to say, nothing has yet been written but vague 
and absolutely uninstructive generalities, — 
EDUCATION. 

As long as the free negro is not raised by a 
skilful, persevering method of education, so as 
to be the equal of the white in some respects, 
and his superior in others, public opinion, and 
consequently the lot of the negro, will remain 
unchanged. 

Here, madame, opens an immense field, which 
I can in this short space, hardly indicate; the 
infinitely diversified arts of education, according 
to the race, the people, the times, ete., ete. 

One example, at least, will illustrate my idea. 


I draw it from an unfortunate race, which has 
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been almost morally annihilated, nay, even 
physically, also, (by excessive severity, the 
use of spirituous liquors, ete.) I speak of the 
Russian race. 

If the amelioration of this race were in ques- 
tion, it should not be begun by imposing upon it 
the routine of a forced imitation of foreign arts. 
Its own peculiar capacities should be considered. 
The Russian is a born carpenter, and an admir- 
able one. He should be taken as he is, instructed 
in drawing and geometry, taught to become a 
house and boat builder, and employed in other 
analogous occupations. The second or third gen- 
eration of Russians would thus yield architeets 
and artists of various kinds. The scholastic and 
literary culture of Europe ought, at least in the 
beginning, to be entirely excluded from this 
education. 

Thus it is, also, with the negro. He is a 


born dancer and musician; very capable of the 
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concrete arts, but little so of the abstract ones. 
He will attain to them only in course of time. 

The first generation should receive musical 
advantages. I believe that the negro slave would 
live longer if music were mingled with his toils, 
and if the introduction of musical games gave an 
interest to his sad life. No remedy against 
despair like music. 

The second generation should pass to the 
notation of music. Here, our children learn it 
in three months, by the new methods. 

In the third generation there would doubtless 
arise composers, and others would excel in the 
arts of design. 

Not until after drawing, should come reading, 
writing, and book studies; travels, history, 
novels, above all, poetry. No _ philosophy, 
little or no grammar. The Greeks finished their 
studies with grammar, as one of the most difficult 


of all. 


After this, progress will be rapid. We may 
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be lavish of the powers of the succeeding gener- 
ation. If the work of the sixth be exacted of 
the first. the result will be mere idioey, or, at 
least, mediocrity —a race very inferior to the 
white. Hence the nullity of so many Haitians. 

As they improve, they should become public 
functionaries, and wield a proportionate influence. 

We may be sure that every degree of elevation 
of the free negro, in public esteem, will be 
followed by a corresponding amelioration in the 
lot of the slave. Public opinion will not fail to 
overcome the master. 

It will be the negroes, become magistrates, and 
seated in Congress by the side of the whites, who 
will be the most able and successful emancipators 
of the negroes. 

In glancing back over this letter, I feel that 
its extreme brevity renders it very obscure 
and feeble. To be otherwise, it should have 
presented a crowd of logical and_ historical 


proofs, which I have been obliged to suppress. 
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Receive, madame, my cordial salutations; and 
may God bless the labours of so many heroic and 


saintly souls! 


Paris, July 8. 


To Mrs. Tienry Grarron CHAPMAN. 


LETTER II. 


MapamMe:— The time will come when the 
most profoundly interesting questions will spring 
from combat and contention, and will be solved 
by indirect and unforeseen methods. 

The terrible Russian and Polish question, for 
example, will appear what it is; the struggle of 
the two sundered halves of the Sclavonic Soul, 
carrying on a work of extermination as long as 
they are unable to unite. 


In order that white and black humanity should 


embrace, the latter must present itself in all the 
3 
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fulness of its energies, and prove that without it 
the world suffers a serious loss. 

Human happiness demands that the primary, 
instructive, and especial qualities of the dark race 
should lead it immediately to the culture of the 
great modern art, which, during the last century, 
has cast all other arts into the shade. I mean 
music, — the music of the drama. 

The negro being born musical, doubtless also 
with the dramatic talent, let him on one hand be 
an artist, while on the other he takes that respect- 
ability of position which is demanded by goed 
sense and serious reflection. Let these two points 
be attained, and prejudice is doomed. 

Let him not enter upon the career of disputa- 
tion and argument. It will but embitter the 
question. The negro, occupied with letters and 
criticism, may sometimes serve the cause, but he 
will be liable to injure it too. This kind of 


superiority may come to him later, when he shall 
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have succeeded as an artist, musician, painter, 


poet. 
The more I reflect on it, the more I think that 


the theatre, sanctified by great hearts, and applied 
to the highest moral and religious education, will 
become, in the future, the all-powerful agent of 
reform. 

Receive, madame, the assurance of my affec- 


tionate respect. 


Paris, 1855. 


Cestimony against Slavery. 
BY THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


....I1 hesitate not to affirm it—the most 


consoling spectacle, the happiest revolution that 


the nineteenth century as yet presents to the 


world, is the substitution of the teachings of the 
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yi missionary for the whip of the slave driver, in 
i) | the regulation of the coloured race. I am 


humbled and afflicted at the thought that this 











great revolution has taken place under another 
flag than that of France, and under other influ- 
rf ence than that of the Catholic clergy. This 
a confession costs me dear, but I owe it to the 


unchanging worship I have sworn to the truth. 









.... Let us not take vengeance for the real 
or imaginary wrongs of England, by remaining 
below and behind her in the way of humanity, 
civilization, and Christianity. — [Speech in the 
Chamber of Peers of France, on Colonial Slavery. 


Session of the 7th of April, 1845. | 


Paris, 1855. 
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Crstimony against Slabery. 
BY ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


I do not think it is for me, a foreigner, to 
indicate to the United States the time, the 
measures, or the men by whom Slavery shall 
be abolished. 

Still, as the persevering enemy of despotism 
everywhere, and under all its forms, I am pained 
and astonished by the fact that the freest people 
in the world is, at the present time, almost the 
only one among civilized and Christian nations 
which yet maintains personal servitude; and this 
while serfdom itself is about disappearing, where 
it has not already disappeared, from the most 
degraded nations of Europe. 

An old and sincere friend of America, I am 
uneasy at seeing Slavery retard her progress, 
tarnish her glory, furnish arms to her detractors, 


compromise the future career of the Union which 
3* 
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is the guaranty of her safety and greatness, and 
point out beforehand to her, to all her enemies, the 
spot where they are to strike. As a man, too, I 
am moved at the spectacle of man’s degradation 
by man, and I hope to see the day when the law 
will grant equal civil liberty to all the inhabitants 
of the same empire, as God accords the freedom 
of the will, without distinction, to the dwellers 


upon earth. 


France, 1855. 


Cestimony against Slabery. 
BY EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 


I seize the occasion now offered me to accuse 
myself of having too long believed, on the faith 
of American citizens and French travellers, that 
the slavery of the blacks neither could nor ought, 


for their own sakes, to be abolished, without a 
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previous initiation to Liberty, by labour, instrue- 
tion, economy, and redemption—an individual 
purchase of each one by himself. 

But this belief I end by classing among those 
inveterate errors, which are like the rings of a 
chain, that even the freest of men drag after 
them, and even the strongest find it difficult to 
break. 

What I once believed, I believe no longer. 

Of all the existing proofs that Liberty is to be 
conquered or gained, not given, or dealt out by 
halves, the strongest proof is, that, in the United 
States, the freest of all countries, the maintenance 
of Slavery is not made a question of time, but of 
race. Now if the reasons there alleged for the 
perpetuating and the legalizing of Slavery are 
true, they will be no less true a thousand years 
hence than to-day; if they are false, they have 
no right to impose themselves for a day, for an 


hour, for a moment. Error has no right against 


truth; iniquity has no right against equity, for 
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the same reason that the dying have no right 
against death. 

I hold, then, as false — incontestably and abso- 
lutely false, all that blind self-interest and limping 
common-place are continually repeating, in order 
to perpetuate and legalize Slavery in the United 
States ; just as I hold as false all that was said 
and printed before 1789, to perpetuate and legiti- 
mate serfdom; and all that is still said in Russia, 
in favour of the same outrage of men against the 
nature of man. ‘The slavery of the blacks is the 
opprobrium of the whites. Thus every wrong 
brings its own chastisement. 

The punishment of the American people is to 
be the last of the nations, while it is also the first. 
It is the first, by that Liberty of which it has 
rolled back the limits, and it is the last by that 
Slavery whose inconsistency it tolerates ; for there 
are no Slaves, without tyrants. What matter 


whether the tyrant be regal or legal! 


Paris, (Office of La Presse,) 1855. 
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Cestimony against Slavery. 
BY CARNOT. 


Tue question of Slavery is intimately con- 
nected with questions of general policy. 

The Pagan republics had Slavery for their 
basis. They were so organized that they could 
not subsist without it; and so when Slavery was 
shaken down, they perished. Liberty for the 
few, on condition of keeping the many in ser- 
vitude — such was the principle of the ancient 
societies. 

Christianity bids another morality triumph, — 
that of human brotherhood. Modern societies 
recognize the principle that each citizen increases 
the domain of his own liberty by sharing it with 


his fellows. Republican France put this prin- 


ciple in practice; at her two great epochs of 


emancipation, she hastened to send Liberty to 


her colonial possessions. 
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North America presents a sad anomaly —a 
contradiction to the general rule with which we 
have prefaced these reflections, and thence the 
enemies of Liberty try to justify their departure 
from it. 

They pretend to believe that the Republic of 
the United States rests on a basis analogous to 
that of the Pagan republics; and that the appli- 
sation of the new morality will be dangerous to 
it. But it is not so. Liberty in the United 
States is founded on reason, on custom, on patri- 
otism, and on experience already old. She can 
but gain by diffusion even to prodigality. In the 
United States, Slavery is more than elsewhere a 
monstrosity, protected only by private interests. 
It is a source of corruption and barbarism which 
delays America in the path of European civiliza- 
tion. It is a fatal example that she presents to 
Europe, to turn her from the pursuit of American 


independence. 


Paris, 1855. 
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Testimony against Slavery. 


Humanity is governed by laws which contin- 


ually impel it to extend without ceasing, the 


sphere of its knowledge. ‘There is no discovery 
which does not conduct it to new discoveries ; 
each generation adds its own to the mass which 
it has received from the past, and thus from age 
to age are the strength and riches of civilization 
augmented. 

Now it is one of the numerous proofs of the 
benevolent purposes of the Creator, that every 
step of mental progress strengthens the ideas of 
duty and justice, of which humanity makes appli- 
cation in its acts. Human society, as it gains 
light, does not merely learn thereby the better to 
profit by its labours. It gains at the same time, 
clearer and surer notions of moral order. It dis- 


cerns evil where it did not at first suspect its 
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existence; and no sooner does it perceive the 
evil than it seeks the means to suppress it. 

This is what, in our day, has awakened so 
much opposition to Slavery. Thanks to the flood 
of light already received, society begins to com- 
prehend, not only its iniquity in principle, but all 
the degradation and suffering it scatters in the 
lands where it exists. A ery of reprobation 
arises, and associations are formed to hasten its 
abolition. 

We may, without fear, assert that it will be 
with Slavery as with all the other remnants of 
ignorance and original barbarism. The day will 
come when it must disappear, with the rest of the 
institutions which have been found inconsistent 
with the moral feelings to which the development 
of human reason gives the mastery. 

Let those reflect who, at this day, constitute 
themselves the defenders of Slavery. They have 
against them the most irresistible of all powers — 


that of moral truth becoming more and more 
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distinct —that of human conceptions necessarily 
rising with the growth in knowledge of the 
divine will. Their defeat is, sooner or later, 
inevitable. 

How much wiser -would they be, did they 
resign themselves to the preparation for a reform, 
the necessity for which presents itself with such 
inflexible urgency. | It is, doubtless, a work of 
difficulty. Freemen require other conditions than 
those to which they were subjected by the lash ; 
but the requisite changes may be effected. Wise 
precautions and temporary arrangements, united 
with the injunctions of authority will not fail of 
success. Proprietors who dread emancipation ! 
show to your people a little of that benevolence 
which so promptly subdues, those who are unac- 
customed to it, and you will find them docile and 
industrious as freemen. It is Slavery which cor- 
rupts and deteriorates the faculties which God 
has given to all for the amelioration of their des- 


tinies and the enjoyment of existence. Liberty, 
4 
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on the contrary, animates and developes them. 
Human activity rises to extend its conquests, 
more ingenious and energetic at her reviving 
breath. 

May such assertions as these, conformable as 
they are to the experience of all ages, no longer 
meet in America the contradictions which are 
long extinct in Europe. May those States of the 
Union where Slavery still counts its partisans, 
hasten to prepare for its abolition. Storms are 
gathering over the seat of injustice. Prosperity, 
gained at the expense of humanity, flows from a 
source which time will necessarily dry up. There 
can exist no durable prosperity on earth, but in 
consistency with the laws of God; and his laws 


command men to love and serve each other as 


brethren. 


Nice, January 28, 1855. 





LINES. 


> 
Lines. 
BY B. ke FOLLEN. 


Standing at my open door, in the country, I hear distinctly the bells 
of Boston, in the stillness of early morning —“‘ most musical, 
most melancholy.” 


How mournful sound the Boston bells, 
As, floating on the morning air, 
Their silvery music sadly tells 
Of what, in early days, was there! 


How, swelling high, they call to mind 
Our Boston, in the days of yore ; 


And now come, sighing on the wind, 


The falling tones — no more, no more. 
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There, freemen raised an altar stone ; 
There, first their blood was freely shed ; 
Those grand, historic days are gone, 


Those heroes and their sons are dead. 





The spirit of the olden time 
No more in humbled Boston dwells ; 
And I could weep, to hear the chime 


Of those faint, distant, morning bells. 


Brookline, September, 1855. 








JAN AND ZAIDA. 


Jan and Zaida. 


BY L- MARIA CHILD. 


FounDED on cireumstances which actually occurred at Grésik, on 
the island of Java, in 1854. 


A native of the island of Celebes, who had 
been captured by slave-traders, was sold to 
Mr. Philip Van der Hooft, of Surabaya, in the 
north-eastern part of Java. A Hindoo slave was 
given to the captive for a wife; and she died, 
leaving a son two years old. This child Mr. 
Van der Hooft gave to his sister Maria, a girl of 
fifteen, who had taken a great fancy to him when 
he was a babe. She was amused at the idea of 


receiving little Jan among her birthday presents, 


but he pleased her, perhaps, as much as any of 
4* 
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them; not as an article of property, but as a 
pretty plaything. He was, in fact, a child of 
singular beauty. His features were small, his 


limbs finely formed, and his large, dark Hindoo 








eyes were, even at that age, tender and almost 
sad in expression. His sense of sound was 
exceedingly acute. Maria was musical; and the 
moment he heard her piano or guitar, he would 
drop his playthings and run into the parlour. 
There, he would creep under the table, to be out 
of the way, and sit listening, with all his soul 
shining through the varying expression of his 
countenance. Sometimes he was so excited that 
he would quiver all over, and end by clapping 
his hands with a loud crow of delight ; but more 
frequently he was moved to tears. Being a 
general favourite, and the especial pet of his 
young mistress, he was seldom ejected from the 
parlour, when he chose to wander there. When 
Maria was busy at her embroidery frame, if she 


raised her eyes she would often see his little 
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dark head peeping in, watching for her to take 
notice of him; and as soon as she said, “ Ah, 
here comes my little brownie!” he would run to 
her with a jump and a bound, and stand gazing 
at the bright colours she was weaving into her 
work. If she was singing or playing when he 
entered, she would give him a nod and a smile; 
and not unfrequently she seated him in her lap, 
and allowed him to play on the piano. His fingers 
were too short to reach an octave, but he would 
touch thirds continually ; smiling, and laughing, 
and wriggling all over with delight. Sometimes 
she amused herself by touching the first and 
seventh note of the gamut together, and then he 
would cringe as if she had put her finger in his 
eye. 

He was but three years old when his mistress 
married Lambert Van der Veen, and removed 
with him toa country seat near the neighbouring 


city of Grésik. Little Jan did not thoroughly 


like that gentleman, because he was often sent 
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out of the parlour when he came; and Maria was 
so engrossed with her lover, that she sometimes 
forgot to nod and smile when “little brownie” 
peeped into the room. He was very exclusive 
in his affections. He wanted to have those he 
loved all to himself. Therefore, though the 
young man spoke kindly to him, and often gave 
him sugar-plums, a shadow always passed over 
his expressive face when, running eagerly at the 
sound of the piano, he looked into the parlour 
and saw his rival there. 

But after Maria was married, he became, if 
possible, more of a petted plaything than ever; 
for her husband was engaged in commercial 
pursuits, which often took him far from home, 
and their house, being two miles from the city, 
was more quiet than her father’s place of 
residence had been. She occupied many of her 
lonely hours in teaching Jan various infantile 
accomplishments, and especially in developing 


his remarkable powers of imitation. The birds 
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greatly attracted his attention; and in a few 


months he could mock them so perfectly that 
they mistook his voice for their own. He soon 
did the same with the buzz and whirr of every 
insect, and laughed to hear how all the little 
creatures answered him. Nature had made him 
almost as sensitive to colours as to sounds; and 
whenever his mistress went into the garden, he 
would run after her to beg for a flower. She 
liked the sound of his little padding feet, and 
often smiled to watch his pliant motions and 
graceful form, clothed only with a large party- 
coloured bamboo hat, and a girdle of broad fringe 
about.his loins. When the master was at home 
he was obliged to find his entertainment more 
among the slaves. They generally liked to sing 
or whistle to him, and would laugh merrily at 
his eager attempts to imitate. But some, who 
had children of their own, envied the high favour 
he enjoyed, and consequently bore no good will 
toward him. They did not dare to strike him, 
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but they devised many ways of making him 
uncomfortable. Decidedly he liked the parlour 
better than the slaves’ quarters. He preferred it, 
in the first place, because he was more attended 
to there; and in the next place, because he could 
hear so many pleasant sounds, and see so many 
pretty things. He liked the cool straw carpet, 
and the pale green walls. The big china jars 
were an object of perpetual delight. He was 
never weary of putting his little fingers on the 
brilliant flowers and butterflies, with which they 
were plentifully adorned. But what excited his 
wonder more than anything else, was a folding 
screen of oriental workmanship, which separated 
the parlour from the dining-room ; for there were 
gilded pagodas, Chinese mandarins with peacock’s 
feathers in their caps, and two birds-of-paradise, 
as large as life; a great deal: larger, in fact, than 
the mandarins or the pagodas. Then it was so 
pleasant to peep out into the garden, through the 


vine-embowered lattice-work of the verandah ; to 
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see the blooming roses, and the small fountain’s 


silvery veil; to inhale the fragrance of the orange 


blossoms, and listen to the cool trickling of the 
tiny water drops. All this was in reality his, 
for he knew not that he was a little slave; and 
it is the privilege of unconscious chiklhood to 
own whatsoever it delights in. In this point of 
view it all belonged to little Jan more truly than 
it did to Mr. Van der Veen. No wonder he 
sighed when the master returned, since it con- 
demned him, for a time, to a degree of exile 
from his paradise. Perhaps there was some 
slight jealousy on the other side, also; for though 
the gentleman was always kind to his wife’s 
favourite, he sometimes hinted at the danger of 
spoiling him, and the intercourse between them 
was never very familiar. At first, little Jan was 
afraid to approach the parlour at all, when he 
was at home. But on one occasion, when his 
stay was unusually prolonged, his patience 


became exhausted waiting for his departure. 
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He began by peeping in slyly through the 
folding screen. Seeing himself observed, he ran 









away; but soon came again and  peeped, and 





receiving a smile from his mistress, he came in 






timidly, and offering his master a geranium 





blossom, said, “ May little Jan stay?” Maria 






immediately said, “Oh yes, let him stay; he is 






so happy here.” But there was no occasion to 






plead his cause; for there was no resisting his 






pretty looks and his graceful offering. Mr. Van 





der Veen patted his head, and he crept under 
the table to listen to the piano. After that, 
he never avoided his master, though he. still 








continued to come in timidly, and if not encour- 






aged by a smile, would run off to bring a flower 





as an admission fee. 






When he was about four years old, a more 
dangerous rival than a husband appeared. 
Maria had an infant son, which of course greatly 
engrossed her attention, and little Jan eyed it as 
a petted kitten does a new lap-dog. His face 
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assumed an exceedingly grieved expression, the 
first time he saw her caressing the babe. He 
did not ery aloud, for he was a very gentle child; 
but he silently crept away under the table with 
the flowers he had brought in for his mistress, 
and as he sat there in a very disconsolate 
attitude, tears dropped on the blossoms. Some 
of the servants made the matter much worse, by 
saying, in his hearing, “ Now missis has a young 
one of her own, she won’t make such a fool of 
that little monkey.” His heart swelled very 
much; and he ran with all haste to ask Madame 
Van der Veen if she loved little Jan. When 
he entered the parlour the fond mother happened 
to be showing her son to visitors; and as she 
turned, she held him toward the petted slave, 
saying, “Look at him, Janniken! Isn’t he a 


little beauty?” “No,” replied he, louder than 


any one had ever heard him speak, “ ugly baby!” 
and he gave his rival a thrust with his little fist. 


He was of course sent away in disgrace; and 


5 
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the slave-mothers, seeing him in trouble, greeted 
him with the exclamation, “ Ha, ha, little whis- 
tler! I thought your nose would be put out of 
joint.” 

A clergyman of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
who witnessed this manifestation of hostility 
toward the baby, adduced it as a proof of the 
inherent depravity of the human heart. But 
time showed that the depravity was not very 
deep. Jan felt the bitter pang of being super- 
seded where he loved, but he had a disposition 
too kindly to retain ill-will. His heart soon 
adopted the infant, and they became friends and 
playmates. When little Lambert grew old 
enough to toddle about, it was the prettiest of 
all imaginable sights to see them together among 
the vine-leaves that crept through the green 
lattice-work of the verandah. The blue-eyed 
baby, plump and fair, draped in white muslin, 
formed a beautiful contrast to his browse com- 


panion. They looked like two cupids at play; 
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one in marble, the other in bronze. But though 
they were almost inseparable companions, and 
extremely fond of each other, it came to pass 
through a process of painful weaning, on the part 
of little Jan. Many a time he “sighed among 
his playthings,” when he saw Maria caressing 
her babe, without noticing that he was in the 
room. Many a time tears fell on his neglected 
offering of flowers. 

He was, however, far more fortunate than 
most slaves who happen to be petted playthings 
in their childhood; for he only passed out of 
an atmosphere of love into an atmosphere of 
considerate kindness. His quick ear for all 
variations of sound continued to be a great 
source of gratification to himself and his indul- 
gent mistress. His voice was small, like himself, 
but it had a bird-like sweetness; and its very 
imperfections, resulting as they did from weak- 


ness and inexperience, imparted an infantine 


charm to his performances, like the lisping of 
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childish prattle, or the broken utterance of a 

























foreigner. When he could sing two or three 
+a) simple melodies, Madame Van der Veen gave 


him a little guitar, and taught him to accompany 





his voice. The population of Java is an assem- 





blage of various nations; and as he listened 





intently to whatever he heard hummed, whistled, 
or played, in the parlour or in the slave-quarters, 
he knew snatches of a great variety of tunes 
when he was six years old. It was his pleasure 
to twine Hindoo, Arab, Javanese, English, and 
Dutch melodies into improvised fantasias, which 
resembled grotesque drawings, representing birds 
and monkeys, flowers, fruit, and human faces, 
bound together in a graceful tangle of vines. 
At eight years old, he was often trusted to go to 
Grésik on errands. Following his usual habits 
of listening and observing, during these visits to 
the city, he added greatly to his stock of popular 
airs, and soon learned to imitate all manner of 


instruments, as he had formerly imitated the 
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birds, Hindoo lullabies, Arab dances, the boat 
songs of the Javanese as they passed up and 
down the river, English marches, Dutch drink- 
ing songs, and Chinese jingle-jangles, he could 
give a lively version of them all; and he was 
frequently called into the parlour to repeat them 
for the entertainment of company. 

His master said it was time he was taught to 
labour. Maria assented, but made an arrange- 
ment by which duty and inclination were enabled 
to go hand in hand. She knew that his acutely 
sensuous nature reveled in perfumes and bright 
colours ; therefore she told the old Dutch gar- 
dener to take him for an assistant, and teach him 
all the mysteries of his art. It is never a toilsome 


employment to rear flowers and train vines; and 


in that sunny, fertile region of the earth, light 


labour is repaid by a lavish tribute of fragrant 
blossoms and delicious fruit all the year round. 
Jan had an instinctive sense which taught him 


what colours harmonized, and what forms were 
5* 
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graceful. Tis mistress often praised his bouquets 
and garlands, and affection for her stimulated 
him to attain as much perfection as possible in 
the flowery decorations of her room, her table, 
and her dress. Little Lambert had a great 
desire to be helpful, also, in the garden, but the 
exercise heated him, and he so often pulled up 
flowers instead of weeds, that his mother deemed 
it necessary to retain him in the house. This 
arrangement made him so restless and unhappy 
that Jan undertook the responsibility of supplying 
him with flowers in the cool arbours, and keeping 
strict watch upon his movements. He often 
decorated him with a multitude of small bouquets, 
and twined garlands round his broad palm-leaf 
hat, till he looked like a dwarf May-pole, and 
then sent him into the house to show himself to 
his fond mother, who was always ready to feign 
ignorance, and inquire what little boy that could 
be; a mancuvre invariably rewarded by an 


infantile laugh. In the course of one of these 
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floral exhibitions, two humming-birds followed 
him in the garden walks. His mother, who was 
watching him through the verandah lattice, saw 
the brilliant creatures circling round her darling’s 
head, thrusting their long bills into the blossoms 
with which he was decorated; and she clapped 
her hands in an ecstacy of delight. After that, it 
was a favourite amusement with Jan to attract 
the humming-birds and butterflies round little 
master’s hat. The next greatest entertainment 
was to teach him to imitate the birds, and to 
make him laugh or look solemn while he listened 
to merry or dolorous music. 

Thus bound together by the pleasant links of 
love, and flowers, and song, they stood together 


on the threshold of life, unable as yet to conceive 


the idea of master and slave. But when little 
Lam, as they called him, was six years old, he 
was attacked by one of the violent fevers incident 
to the climate, and all the care unbounded affec- 
tion could lavish upon him, failed to save his life. 
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During his illness he was unwilling to lose sight 
of Jan, who strewed his pillow with flowers, and 
sang soothing lullabies with unwearied patience. 
If the invalid dozed under the influence of his 
drowsy monotonous tones, he was still unable to 
leave his post; for the little hand clasped his, as 
if fearful he would go away. When the spirit 
of the dear child departed, and the lovely form 
that once contained it was consigned to the earth, 
no one but the father and mother mourned like 
Jan. The first time they visited the grave they 
found it covered with flowers he had planted 


there. In the house, in the garden, everywhere, 


he missed the noise of the little feet, which 
seemed like an echo of his own, so constantly 
they followed him. For a while, all music :was 
saddened to him, because every air he whistled 
or sung reminded him of some incident connected 
with the departed playmate. Months afterward, 
when he found among the shrubbery a wooden 
toy he had made for him, he sobbed aloud, and 
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all day long the earth seemed darkened to his 
vision. This tender bond between him and the 
lost one revived all the affectionate interest 
Madame Van der Veen had ever felt for the 
“little brownie ;” but the playfulness of their 
intercourse was gone, being alike unsuited to the 
sadness of her spirit, and the increasing stature 
of her favourite. 

The young mother drooped under the blow 
like flowers stricken by a black frost, never to 
revive again. The healing hand of time rendered 
her placid and resigned, but her former cheer- 
fulness never returned. She became very devout, 
and all her music was an utterance of prayer. 
Looking on this life with the eye of one weary 
of its illusions, she stedfastly fixed her thoughts 
on that world whither her darling had gone. 
From the youthful soul of Jan the shadow was 
more easily lifted. Again he reveled in the 


bright colours, the pungent perfumes, and the 


varied sounds of that luxuriant region of the 
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earth. Again he began to mock the birds and 
the boatmen, and to mingle in dances with the 


other young slaves. About two years after he 





lost his best beloved playmate, he met with a 





companion who more than supplied his place, 





and who imparted to his existence a greater 





degree of vivacity and joyfulness than he had 











ever known. Walking toward Grésik, one 





morning, to execute some commission for his 





mistress, he heard a pleasant voice in the 








distance, singing a merry tune. The sounds 





approached nearer and nearer, and they were so 





lively, that involuntarily his feet moved faster. 





Presently, a young girl emerged from a clump 





of tamarind trees, with a basket of fruit on her 









head; and the tune stopped abruptly. The 
expression of her countenance was extremely 


innocent and modest, and though her complexion 





was of a deeper brown than his own, a blush 





shone through it, like the glow of wine through 





a dark bottle in the sunshine. Jan noticed this 
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as she passed; and something, he knew not 
what, made him remember her face very dis- 
tinctly, and wish to see it again. He never 
went to Grésik without thinking of the merry 
voice in the distance, and never passed the clump 
of tamarind trees without recalling the bright 
vision he met there. Many weeks elapsed before 
he obtained another glimpse of her; but at last 
he overtook her with her basket on the way to 
Grésik ; and this time they did not meet to pass 
each other, for their path lay in the same direc- 
tion. With mutual bashfulness they spoke and 
answered; and each thought the other hand- 
somer than they had at first supposed. The 
acquaintanee thus begun rapidly ripened into 
intimacy. He was not yet thirteen years old, 
and she was not eleven. But in that precocious 
clime, Cupid shoots at children with a bow of 
sugar-cane; and this little maiden carried a store 
of his arrows in her large lustrous eyes. After 


that, Jan was seized with redoubled zeal to do all 
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the errands to Grésik ; and it so happened that 
he often overtook her on the way, or found her 
resting herself among the tamarind trees. Then 
her road homeward was, for a mile, the same as 
his own. Thus they travelled back and forth 
with their baskets, making the air musical as 
they went; as happy as the birds, and as 
thoughtless of the coming years. During these 
frequent interviews, he learned that she was a 
slave; that her mother was from the island of 
Bali; and that her Arab father had given her 
the name of Zaida. Before many months elapsed, 
Madame Van der Veen heard, from the other 
servants, that Jan was in love with a pretty girl, 
whose master lived not far from Grésik; and 
when she questioned him, he bashfully confessed 
the fact. Then she spoke very seriously to him, 
and told him how sorry she should be to see him 
doing as many did around him. She said if 


Zaida was a good girl, and wished to marry him, 


she would try to buy her; and if they would 
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promise to be faithful and kind to each other, 


they should have a handsome wedding at her 
house, and a bamboo hut to live in. This almost 
maternal kindness excited his sensitive soul to 
tears. She seized that impressible moment to 
talk to him concerning his duties to God, and to 
explain how He had made man for a higher 
destiny than to mate, like the birds, for a season. 

The negotiation for the purchase of Zaida was 
somewhat prolonged, and she was at last obtained 
at an unusually high price; for her master took 
advantage of Madame Van der Veen’s well- 
known character for generosity and indulgence 
to the inmates of her household. Meanwhile 
the gentle lady allowed her slave frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing his beloved. Once a week he 
took his guitar and spent two or three hours 
with his singing-bird. Every errand to Grésik 
was intrusted to him, and Zaida found many 
occasions for going thither at the same hour. 


Very beautiful were the scenes through which 
6 
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they passed in those happy days. South of them 
was a range of mountains, blue and softened in 
the distance. On the north, was the bright sea, 
with the island of Madura lying like an emerald 
gem on its bosom. Bamboo cottages, shaded 
by a mass of luxuriant vegetation, dotted the 
level landscape, as it were, with little islands, 
whose deep verdure formed a lovely contrast 
with the rich yellow of the ripened rice fields. 
Here, the large scarlet blossoms of a pome- 
granite, beautiful above all other trees, filled the 
air with fragrance; and there, a tall cocoa-palm 
reared its great feathery head high above the 
light elegant foliage of a tamarind grove. Arum 
lilies held up their large white cups among the 
luxuriant vines that lay tangled by the wayside ; 
wild peacocks and other gorgeous birds flitted 
across their path, glittering in the sunlight, like 
jewels from fairy land. The warbling of birds, 


the buzzing of bees, the whiz and the whirr of 


numerous insects, all the swarming sounds of 
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tropical life, mingled with the monotonous tones of 
boatmen coming down the river Solo with their 


merchandise, singing with measured cadence, 
“Pull and row, brothers! pull and row!” 


Only one discordant note disturbed the chorus 
which nature sang to love. Near the house 
where Zaida’s master dwelt, there lived a Dutch- 
man and his wife, who were notoriously cruel to 
their slaves. Zaida recounted some shocking 
instances of severity, and especially expressed 
pity for a girl little older than herself, who had 
formerly belonged to a very kind master and 
mistress. When they died, she was sold at 
auction, and had the misfortune to pass into the 
hands of their inhuman neighbour, whose wife 
was jealous, and lost no opportunity of torment- 
ing her. When Jan was singing some of the 
plaintive melodies to which his own taste always 


inclined him, or when, to amuse the merry Zaida, 


he imitated Chinese jingle jangles, sometimes 
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the sound of the lash, accompanied with shrieks, 
would break in upon the music or the merriment, 
and put their spirits out of tune. Nature had 
made Jan more sensitive than reflective ; and he 
had been brought up so like a humming-bird 
among flowers, that he had never thought any- 
thing about his own liabilities as a slave. Now, 
for the first time, it occurred to him, “ What if 
my master and mistress should die, and Z should 
be sold?” 

An English family lived very near Madame 
Van der Veen’s, and as both were musical, an 
intimacy had grown up between them. The 
father and mother of this family were very 
strongly opposed to slavery, and not unfrequently 
discussed the subject. Jan, as he passed in and 
out of the parlour, waiting upon the guests, had 
been accustomed to hear these conversations as 
though he heard them not. In fact, he often 


wished the old Englishman would stop talking, 


and give his son an opportunity to accompany 
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Madame Van der Veen’s piano with his flute. 
But after those lashes and shrieks had waked 
up his mind to the possibility of auction and 
transfer, he listened more attentively, and carried 
with him into riper years the memory of many 
things he heard. 

When he was fourteen years old, and Zaida was 
twelve, they were married. Madame Van der 
Veen furnished cake and lemonade for the wed- 
ding, and gave gay dresses to the juvenile bride 
and bridegroom, who looked extremely well in 
their new finery. Jan had lost something of his 
childish beauty, but he was still handsome. His 
yellow complexion was rendered paler by the 
contrast of his jet black hair and the bright 
turban that surmounted it. His limbs were 


slender and flexible, his features small and well 


proportioned, and his large antelope eyes had a 


floating, plaintive expression, as if there was 
always a tear in his soul. Zaida was rounder, 


and browner, and ruddier. Her dark hair was 
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combed entirely back, and twisted into a knot, 
ornamented with scarlet flowers. The short 
downy hairs about the forehead curled them- 
selves into a little wavy fringe. From her small 
ears were suspended two large gilded hoops, a 
bridal present from the old Englishman. From 
her Arab father she inherited eyes more beau- 
tifully formed than belonged to her mother’s 
race. The long dark lashes curled upward, and 
imparted a smiling expression, even in her most 
serious moments; and when she was amused, 
her eyes laughed outright. There was a harmo- 
nized contrast between her and her bridegroom, 
which was extremely agreeable. The young 
Englishman compared them to the major and 
minor mode; and Madame Van der Veen said 
they looked like hope and memory. Personal 
comeliness is rare among the natives of those 
islands. Little Zaida was like a ruby among 
pudding-stones. 


A bamboo hut, raised two feet from the 
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ground, and consisting of two apartments, with- 
out windows, was their bridal home. It was all 
they needed in a climate where, more than half 
the year, all household occupations could be most 
conveniently performed out of doors. There 
was a broad verandah in front, sheltered from 
rain and sun by the projecting roof. In front 
was a grove of orange and lemon trees, and in the 
rear was a group of plantains, whose immensely 
long broad leaves, and yellow spikes of nodding 
flowers cast refreshing shadows. 

A grass mat, of Jan’s own weaving, and 
pillows filled with a kind of silky down from a 
wild plant, answered for a bed. Gourd shells, 
a few earthern dishes, and a wooden waiter from 
which they ate their meals, seated on the floor, 
constituted their simple furniture. The rooms, 
which received light from the open door, were 
used only for eating and sleeping. The verandah 


was the place where all their sedentary occu- 


pations were pursued, There, Zaida might be 
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seen busy at her spinning wheel and loom; 
there, Jan wove mats and baskets for his master’s 
household; and there, stood his gambang, a 
musical instrument, with wooden bars of grad- 
uated lengths, which he struck with a mallet to 
accompany the simple Javanese melodies that 
he and Zaida were accustomed to sing together. 

Years passed over their heads without any 
more serious variations than slight dissensions 
with the other slaves, occasional illness, and 
the frequent birth of children. Some of them 
resembled the father, others the mother; and 
some had their eyes obliquely set, like the 
island ancestry from whom they descended. 
Some were bright, some dull, some merry, and 
some pensive; but Madame Van der Veen pro- 
nounced them all very good children; and they 
certainly were trained to be devotedly attentive 
to her. During their first years, it cost nothing 
to clothe them, for they ran about naked; and 


it required almost as little expense to furnish 
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them with food, where rice was so easily culti- 
vated, and plantains, cocoas, and oranges grew 
wild. The warmth of the climate, the lavish 
bounty of the soil, the improvident habits which 
every human being must necessarily form, who 
acquires no property by economy, and the 
extreme indulgence with which he had always 
been treated by his gentle-hearted mistress, all 
conspired to render Jan forgetful of the preca- 
rious tenure by which he held the external 
blessings of his mere animal existence. Some- 
times, when he went to Grésik, he passed by a 
slave auction, and the sight always gave hima 
pang; for it brought up a picture of Zaida and 
her children standing there amid the indecent 
jests and rude handling of a crowd of men. 
Sometimes he witnessed despotic and cruel treat- 
ment of slaves, and still more frequently he 
heard of such instances. Then came recollec- 


tions of the lashes and shrieks that used to 


interrupt his music and merriment in the days 
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of courtship ; and always they brought with them 
the question, “ What if Zaida and our daughters 
should ever be sold to such people as that cruel 
Dutchman and his jealous wife?” While any 
such instances were fresh in his mind, he listened 
attentively to whatever was said about slavery 
by his master and the English family. From 
them he learned how the English, during their 
brief possession of Java, had interdicted slave 
traffic with the neighbouring islands; had passed 
laws forbidding slaves to be sold, except with , 
their own consent; and had allowed them to 
hold, as their own, any property they were able 
to acquire. Mr. Van der Veen tried to excuse 
the Dutch for renewing the slave trade, by 
urging that it was a necessity imposed upon 
them, because there was no other method of 
procuring servants. The Englishman denied 
any such necessity. He maintained that the 
natives of Java were intelligent, teachable, and 


honest, and very willing to render services for 
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money. He highly commended the native 
princes for never permitting any of their own 
people to be slaves. He told of one of these 
princes, who had inherited fifty slaves ; but when 
the British government declared that all should 
become free, unless publicly registered by their 
masters, within a specified time, he said, “Then 
I will not register my slaves. They shall be 
free. Ihave kept them hitherto, because it was 
the custom, and because the Dutch liked to be 
attended by slaves when they visited the palace. 
But as that is not the case with the British, they 
shall cease to be slaves; for I have long felt 
shame, and my blood has run cold, when I have 
reflected on what I once saw at Batavia and 
Semarang, where human beings were exposed 
at public sale, placed on a table, and examined 
like sheep and oxen.” The Englishman de- 
clared that he lost no opportunity of talking 


with all classes of people on the subject, and of 
circulating publications, translated into Dutch, 
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and sent to him from England for that purpose ; 
and he expressed a strong belief that the Dutch 
would soon abolish slavery. In these conversa- 
tions, nothing interested Jan so much as his 
master’s statement, that, according to existing 
laws, slaves might purchase themselves. He 
resolved to save all the small coins he might 
receive ; and visions flitted through his brain, of 
mats and baskets to be made, when his daily 
tasks were completed. But when he received 
this information, he already had a brood of 
children; he despaired of ever being able to 
collect money enough to buy them; and his 
anxious thoughts were far more on their account, 
than on his own. He always solaced himself 
with the thought that his mistress would not 
allow them to be sold while she lived, and that 
she would certainly make provision for them 
before she died. 

Sixteen years of his married life had passed 


away, and during all that time such forecasting 
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thoughts had been mere transient clouds fleeting 
across the sunshine of contentment. But the 
time came when Mr. Van der Veen was sum- 
moned to Batavia, on account of some entangle- 
ment in his commercial affairs; and three weeks 
afterward, tidings were brought that he had died 
suddenly in that unhealthy city. Again Jan saw 
his mistress bowed to the earth with sorrow; and 
it was beautiful to witness the delicate expressions 
of sympathy which nature taught him. He 
moved noiselessly, and spoke softly. He and 
Zaida sang only religious hymns and soothing 
tunes, such as she loved to hear after her little 
Lam was taken away. His prettiest child, then 
nearly three years old, was sent every morning 
with a fresh bouquet of the flowers she loved 
best. He would never lie down for the night 


until he believed she was sleeping; and his first 


waking thoughts were devoted to her. It soon 


became known that Mr. Van der Veen had died 


in debt, and that a large portion of his property 
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must be assigned to creditors. In this assign- 
ment were included many slaves, in various 
cities, and some belonging to his domestic estab- 
lishment. Quite a small fortune for the widow 
was saved from the wreck of his wealth; and in 
that she expressly stipulated that Jan and all 
his family should be included, together with the 
estate on which she had always lived since her 
marriage. By this unexpected turn of affairs, 
the remote contingency, which had sometimes 
created temporary uneasiness in Jan’s mind, was 
brought frightfully near. He never again forgot, 
for a single day, scarcely for a single hour, that 
he was merely a favoured slave, and that all the 
lives intertwined with his held their privileges 
by the same precarious tenure. He never hinted 
his anxiety to any one but Zaida; but Madame 
Van der Veen had the thoughtful kindness to 
assure him that she would dispossess herself of 
everything, rather than part with him and his 


family ; saying, at the same time, that there was 
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no danger of her being called upon to make any 
such sacrifice, as there was enough property left 
to enable them all to live comfortably. He 
deeply and gratefully felt her kindness; but 
the shadow of her death fell darkly across the 
consolation it imparted. Not for the world would 
he have told her so, lest the suggestion should 
increase her melancholy, by making her suppose 
that even the most attached of her servants, and 
the only ones she had left, wanted to be free to 
quit her service. 

Their English neighbour, being involved in the 
same commercial difficulties that had deranged 
Mr. Van der Veen’s affairs, concluded to sell all 
his property in Java, and remove to Calcutta. 
He and his family spent their last evening with 
the widow of their deceased friend. While Jan’ 


was arranging fruit for their refreshment in the 


adjoining room, he heard his own name and 


that of Zaida uttered in low tones, accompanied 


with the disjointed words, “So much petted”— 
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“the more hard”—*“ make provision.” In her 
usual soft tones, but so clearly that he heard 
every word, Madame Van der Veen replied, “I 
have thought of all that, my good friend. I will 
never part with any of them while I live; and 
when I die, I will leave them all free.” “ Why 
not now?” urged the importunate Englishman. 
She answered, “ My heart'is heavy to-night, and 
business oppresses me; but I assure you, most 
solemnly, that I will attend to it very soon.” 
She never knew what a heavy load those words 
removed from the soul of her favourite slave. 
After he heard them, he seemed to step on air. 
Zaida, to whom the important discovery was forth- 
with imparted, was even more elated. They 
hugged and kissed their little ones that night, with 
a feeling they had never known before ; and zeal 
in the service of their good mistress was thence- 
forth redoubled. At the departure of the English 
family, they gave some gay calico dresses to 


Zaida and the children, and a violin to Jan. 
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The old gentleman put a golden ducat in his 
hand, saying, “I thank you, my good fellow, for 
all your attentions tome and mine. There is a 
trifling keepsake. May the blessing of heaven 
go with it, as mine does. I shall remember you 
all in my prayers. Farewell, Jan! Always 
continue to be faithful and honest.” The poor 
slave had never possessed a piece of gold before, 
and small as it was, it seemed to him a Golconda 
mine. First, he buried it in the ground, and 
put a stone over it. Then he was afraid some 
creature might dig it up in the night. So he 
sewed it into a pouch, which he fastened securely 
within the girdle he constantly wore. The cares 
and anxieties of wealth had come upon him. 
While the carriage was waiting to convey the 
Englishman away, he walked over to Madame 
Van der Veen’s, to bid a final farewell. His last 
words were, “ My dear Madame, don’t forget the 
talks we have had together; especially what we 


said last night. Since I have lived in Java, I 
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have done my utmost to sow good seed on this 
subject, and I trust it will spring up and bring 
forth a harvest, sooner or later. From time to 
time, I shall send the magistrates publications. 
that will prevent their forgetting what I have so 
often urged upon them. A blessing will rest 
upon this beautiful island in proportion as they 
attend to this. Remember it in your prayers, 
my dear friend, and use your influence aright. 
Do n’t say it is small. You have seen in your 
garden how great a growth comes from one little 
seed. My friend, there are responsibilities in 
human society, for which we shall have to answer 
unto our God. And now, farewell. The voice 
of the old man will never urge you more. May 
the blessing of heaven be with you all.” 

The tender-hearted widow wept freely; for 
he had been her husband’s friend, and the words 
he spoke were solemn. She resolved to make 
her will, and have it duly witnessed, that very 


day. Buta visitor came, and after her departure, 
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she felt a degree of lassitude, which unfitted her 
for exertion. The next day, she looked over 
some letters from her husband, and brought on 
headache by inordinate weeping. She was 
indolent by temperament and by habit, and she 
was oppressed with melancholy. Weeks passed 
on, without any more definite result than a 
frequent resolution to make her will. She had 
gone to bed with a mind much impressed with 
what her English friend said at parting, and 
troubled with self-accusation that she had 
neglected it so long, when Zaida was summoned 
to her bedside at midnight, and found her head 
hot, and her pulse throbbing. In the morning, 
she was delirious, and looked wildly upon her 
faithful attendants without recognizing them. 
With her incoherent ravings, during the day, 
were frequently mixed the words, “ Jan — Zaida 
— children — free.” The slaves listened tear- 


fully to these broken sentences, and felt fresh 


assurance that she had provided for them. The 
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physician thought otherwise ; but he merely said 
that something disturbed her mind, and if her 
life was not spared, he hoped she would have an 
interval of reason before she died. At the sound 
of that dreadful “7f,” Jan rushed out of the room, 
rolled himself on the floor, and sobbed convul- 
sively. There was no selfishness in his sorrow; 
for he had not: the slightest doubt that she, who 
never broke a promise, had cared thought- 
fully for the future welfare of himself and his 
family. It was simply the agony of parting from 
his earliest and best friend. She lingered four 
days, but reason never returned. Into that brief 
period was compressed more misery than Jan 
had experienced during his whole life. Gloomy 
forebodings brought all the superstitions of the 
island in their train. The first night his mistress 
was taken ill, he shook his head, and said, “ Ah, 
Zaida, don’t you remember she went to Surabaya 
to dine, the very day we heard of master’s death ? 


I told you then it was a very bad sign to go 


‘ 
sam AnD: eats 81 
abroad the same day that you hear of the death 
of a friend.” The next night he was startled by 
an unusual noise, attributed to explosions among 
the distant volcanic mountains; and that was 
regarded as a certain prognostic of impending 
disaster. The following day was unusually 
sultry, and in the evening he saw phosphoric 
light quivering over the. nasturtiums in the 
garden. He had never witnessed the phenom- 
enon before, and he was not aware that such a 
peculiarity had been previously observed in that 
glowing plant. He had no doubt that the light 
came from Spirits, who were waiting for Madame 
Van der Veen’s soul. On the fourth morning, 
he saw two crows fighting in the air; and thence- 
forth he had no hope. 
The spirit of his beloved mistress departed 
from her body at midnight. The rainy season 


was then approaching, attended by the usual 


characteristic of violent storms. The house 


trembled with the rolling thunder, and flashes of 
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intensely vivid lightning illumined the bed where 
the corpse lay, imparting, for a moment, an 
appalling glare to its ghastly paleness. Jan 
and Zaida were familiar with such storms, but 
never before had they seemed so awful, as amid 
the death-loneliness of that deserted house. A 
friendly neighbour pitied their grief and terror, 
and offered to remain with them until after the 
funeral. It was like tearing Jan’s heart out, to 
see that dear face carried away, where he could 
behold it no more. Exquisitely sensitive by 
nature, his whole being was now all nerve and 
feeling, lacerated to the extremest degree of 
suffering. She was placed by the side of her 
little Lam, and there he planted the flowers she 
had best loved. He laid himself down on the 
ground, and moaned like a faithful dog, on his 
master’s grave. He thought of the stories others 
had told him concerning his petted childhood ; 
he remembered her sympathy and good advice 


when he was first in love with Zaida; he recalled 
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a thousand instances of her indulgent kindness ; 
the whole crowned by the precious gift of free- 
dom. He could not reconcile himself to the 
thought that he should never again have her to 
rely upon. He had no heart for anything but 
to tend the flowers on those graves. 

When this storm of grief began to subside, he 
consoled himself with the thought, “ Whatever 
happens now, I can never again suffer as I have 
suffered.” More than a week passed before he 
heard that Madame Van der Veen had left no 
will; that she had survived all her immediate 
relatives; and that the nearest heir to the pro- 
perty resided at Manilla. This was a stunning 
blow. Zaida reminded him how their good 
mistress had instructed them to pray to God 
when they were in trouble; and many a fervent, 
imploring supplication ascended from their hum- 
ble hut. Jan resolved to plead earnestly with 


the heir, and he comforted himself with the idea 


that the physician would tell him how their kind 
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mistress had spoken of their freedom during 
her illness. But even if his entreaties should 
prevail with the stranger, where could they 
live? Could they be sure of finding employ- 
ment? He spent every leisure moment in 
weaving mats and baskets for sale, and the 
children were kept busy gathering wild fruits 
for the market. Those things sold for a very 
low price, and it would be a long time indeed 
before he could acquire a piece of land and a 
hut by that process. But the gold piece! He 
felt of his girdle to ascertain if it was safe. 
Yes, it was there; a nest egg, from which his 
imagination hatched a large brood of chickens. 
Hope struggled with anxiety for a few weeks, 
and Zaida, who always looked on the bright side, 
continually repeated her belief that everything 
would turn out well. But, at last, news arrived 
that the heir did not intend to visit Java; that 
he had intrusted the business to an agent, with 


instructions to sell all the property, of every 
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description, and remit the proceeds to him. 
Poor Jan thought he could never again suffer as 
he had suffered; but he was mistaken. This 
last blow broke him down entirely. <A vision of 
the auction stand, with his childrén bid off to 
different purchasers, was always before him. 
The lashes and shrieks which had so much 
impressed his youthful mind, forever resounded 
in his imagination; but now the shrieks came 
from Zaida and their little ones. 

During the three weeks that preceded the 
sale, he could searcely eat or sleep. He became 
emaciated and haggard, to such a degree that all 
who knew him felt pity for him. The sympa- 
thizing feeling was, however, soon quieted by 
saying to themselves, “It is a hard case, but it 
cannot be helped. Poor fellow! I hope they 


will find kind masters.” The physician spoke 


to many people in Grésik and its neighbourhood, 


declaring there could be no manner of doubt that 


Madame Van der Veen had fully intended they 
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should all be free. He told the agent how her 
mind was troubled upon the subject during her 
delirium. He replied that he was very sorry 
the lady had left no will, but it was no affair of 
his; he must obey the instructions he had 
received. The case excited a good deal of 
interest. Many of the Dutch residents shook 
their heads when they heard of it, and said, 
“The English are in the right; this system is a 
disgrace and a blight upon our island.” 

All the day preceding the auction, Jan lay 
moaning at the grave of his mistress. All night 
he wandered round, looking at the flowers in the 
moonlight. He had tended them so long they 
seemed to know him, and to nod a sorrowful 
farewell. Sadder still it was to look upon the 
bamboo hut and its enclosure, connected with 
the garden by a little open-work gate. That 
bridal home, which his kind mistress had pro- 
vided for them, and which was consecrated to 


his memory by so many years of humble happi- 
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ness, never had it seemed so dear to him as now. 
There stood the loom, where he had so often 
seen Zaida at work. There was the gambang 
he had made for himself, the sounds of which 
his departed master and mistress used to love to 
hear mingled with their voices, softened by the 
evening air on which they floated across the 
garden. There hung the old guitar she had 
given him in boyhood; and by its side was the 
violin, a parting present from the young English- 
man. Even if he was allowed to retain these, 
would they ever sound again, as they had 
sounded there? As the dawning light revealed 
each familiar object, a stifling pain swelled more 


and more within his heart. When he saw his 


children eating what would, perhaps, be their 


last breakfast together, every gourd shell that 
contained their little mess of rice seemed more 
valuable, in his eyes, than crown jewels to a 
dethroned monarch. Overcome with the strug- 


gle, he laid himself down on the mat and sobbed. 
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Zaida, always hopeful, had borne up tolerably 
well till now; but now she yielded to despair, 
and rocked backward and forward violently, 
groaning aloud. Eight clildren, the oldest a lad 
of fourteen, the youngest a girl of three years 
old, sat on the floor weeping, or hiding their 
heads in their mother’s lap. Thus they were 
found by the man who came to take them to the 
auction at Grésik. Poor Jan! how often, in 
the latter years, had vague. presentiments of this 
flitted across his mind, when he passed that 
dreadful place ! He too well remembered the 
heartless jokes and the familiar handling which 
had made him shrink from the possibility of such 
a fate for his wife and children. Zaida, indeed, 
was no longer an object of jealousy for any cruel 
master’s wife. She was not hideously ugly, like 
most slaves of her age, in that withering climate ; 
but her girlish beauty had all departed, except a 
ghost of it still lingering in her large dark eyes. 


Their light was no longer mirthful, but they were 
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still beautiful in colour, and expressed, as it were, 
the faint echo of a laugh, in their peculiar outline 
and long curling lashes. By her side stood a 
daughter, twelve years old, quite as handsome as 
she was at that age; and another, of ten, with 
her father’s gazelle eyes, and the golden yellow 
complexion, which Javanese poets are accustomed 
to praise as the perfection of loveliness. The 
wretched aspect of the father and mother struck 
all beholders. When Jan mounted the stand, 
he cast one despairing glance around him, and 
lingered longest on the smallest lamb of his flock, 
who was crying with terror, and clinging fast to 
her mother’s skirts. He tossed his arms wildly 
upward, gave one loud groan, then bowed his 
head and wept in silence. Poor Zaida hid her 
face on his shoulder, and the whole group trem- 
bled like leaves in a storm. The auctioneer 
called out, “Here ’s a valuable lot, gentlemen. 


Eight healthy, good-looking children. The father 


and mother still young enough to do a good deal of 
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work. and both of excellent character. Whoever 
will bid six thousand florins [ $2,333] for them 
may have them; and it will be a great bargain.” 
It was no comfort to the poor victims to be 
offered in a lot; for they might be bought by 
speculators, who would separate them. Jan 
listened, with all his soul in his ears. Not a 
voice was heard. The auctioneer waited a 
moment before he called out, “ Will you say 
four thousand florins, gentlemen?” No one 
spoke. “Shall I have two thousand florins? 
That is really too cheap.” Still all remained 
silent. 

Jan had never forgotten that his master had 
said the law allowed slaves to buy themselves. 
His poverty had hitherto prevented his deriving 
any consolation from that thought. But now a 
ray of hope darted through his soul. He raised 
his drooping head suddenly, and a gleam, like 
the rising’ sun, passed over his pale, haggard 


countenance, as he said, eagerly, “T will give a 
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golden ducat.” Then dropping on his knees, he 
exclaimed, in imploring tones, which intense 
emotion rendered thrilling, “Oh, gentlemen, do n’t 
bid over me. It is all I have in the world. Oh, 
good gentlemen, don’t bid over me!” Tears 
dropped from the eyes of many young people; 
the agent swallowed hard; and even the auc- 
tioneer was conscious of a choking feeling in his 
throat. ‘There was dead silence for more than 
a minute. Then was heard the sound of the 
heavy hammer, followed by these words: “The 
whole lot is going for a ducat. [$2 20 cents. ] 
Going! going! gone! to Jan Van der Veen!” 
It was one of humanity’s inspired moments ; 
when men are raised above the base influences 
of this earth, and see things as Spirits see them 
in the light of heaven. Hats, turbans, and 
handkerchiefs waved, and a cheerful “ hurra!” 
met the ears of the redeemed captives. Jan 


belonged to himself, and owned all his family! 


Verily, the blessing of heaven did go with the 
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Englishman’s golden ducat, to a degree far 
beyond what he dreamed of when he gave it. 
Jan could hardly credit his own senses. The 
reaction from despair to such overwhelming joy 
was too much for him. His brain was dizzy, 
and his limbs trembled. When he tried to rise, 
he tottered, and would have fallen if Zaida had 
not caught him in her arms. “ Poor fellow! 
poor fellow!” murmured some of the spectators. 
A man took off his hat, dropped a florin into it, 
and passing it round, said, “ Give him a trifle, 
gentlemen, to set himself up with. He has 
always been a good, industrious fellow, and his 
mistress meant to provide for him. Give him a 
trifle, gentlemen!” There was a noise of falling 
coin. Zaida pulled her husband by the sleeve, 
and whispered in his ear, “Thank the gentle- 
men.” He seemed like one half awake; but he 


made an effort, and said, “Thank you, good 


” 





gentlemen! May God bless you and your 


He would have added children; but his eye 
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happened to rest on his own smallest darling, 


and the thought that nobody could take her from 
him now choked his utterance. He covered his 
face with his thin hands, and wept. 

Was the golden ducat all that poor despairing 
slave owed to the good Englishman? No; that 
was the smallest part of the debt; for to the 
moral influence of his conversation, and the books 
and papers he seattered in the neighbourhood, 
might mainly be attributed the changing public 
sentiment, which rendered the crowd silent at that 
mournful scene, and thus enabled the auctioneer 
to exclaim, “The whole lot going for a ducat! 


Going! gone! to Jan Van der Veen! Hurra!” 


Wayland, Mass., 1855. 
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The Ballad of Edward Davis. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Beneath the guard, ’mid tumult wild, the Free- 
dom-seeker clung, half drowned, 
Beaten and drenched, as each black wave in 


deafening horror roared around. 


Mothers and children, just above, in warm and 
lighted state-rooms lay, 
Yet trembled at the rising gale, and in their 


terror wished for day. 


As each vast wave comes rolling up, the steamer’s 
shining prow emerges, 
Then plunges forward, diving down, and rolls 


amid the boiling surges. 
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Poor wretch! did then thy courage fail? didst 
thou for Egypt’s flesh-pots sigh ? 
Better to live a fattened slave, than in this night 


of horror die. 


Better the bacon and the corn, the rude night- 
license of the slave, 
Though dread of whips still seasons mirth, than 


this remorseless freezing wave. 


Not so—not backward turns his thought, but 
forward each emotion strains 
Toward the dear city of his youth, while one 


controlling hope sustains. 


City of boyhood — where his friends his coming 


still with trust await, 
And now, perchance, by midnight fire, discuss 


his absence and his fate. 
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City where still the State House stands wherein 
the solemn words were said, 
Words, whose deep meaning stirred the world, 


for whose great sense our fathers bled. 


Citv where now our little men the fathers’ liberal 


thought disown, 
Where Kane and Grier mock at right — dogs, 


yelping for their master’s bone. 


City whose peaceful streets to-night the brilliant 
gas serenely laves, 


The while its more than Spartan son black death 


at every moment braves. 


Though every moment seems an age, for long, 
long hours he braves it still, 
“Come Death or Freedom”—faint the voice, 


but steadfast the unconquered will. 
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“Come Death or Freedom.” Death draws near; 
but overhead the sailors stand, 
They bend below to heave the lead — swing out 


the plummet from their hand. 


They hear the cry —they haste to help — kind 
hearts within each roughened form. 
They lift the dying man aloft— they feed him, 


clothe him, tend and warm. 


So! stands he safe, escaped at last, freed from 
the dread plantation fate, 
The steamer, on whose deck he treads, comes 


from his native town and state. 


Alas! not so—for he is black! The negro’s 


rights are easy spoil, 


For him no shelter in our homes, for him no 


freedom on our soil. 
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Free-born, and by heroic act his stolen freedom 
won again, 
The helpless man is seized and bound, once more 


to bear the master’s chain. 


The Captain stoutly swears; the Judge mouths 
law with face composed and grave ; 
That Southern merchants may be pleased, once 


more a man becomes a slave. 


Alas! how cruel and how cold our common 
human heart may grow, 
When coward fear or selfish hope the lazy 


conscience overflow ! 


But freeze the conscience in its depths by formal 


precedents and rules, 


The low expediency of states, the hollow maxims 
of the schools, 
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And not in Indian jungle wild has fiercest tiger 


ever ran, 
As unrelenting and as hard as such a conscience 


renders man, 


Go ye, who seek in Plutarch’s page romantic acts 
and lives sublime, 

Go to these martyr slaves and learn the Romance 
of our Land and Time. 


Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, 1855. 
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Letter. 


Paris, September 29, 1855. 
MADAME, 


Seeing you on the point of departing for 
America, I cannot forbear entreating you to be 


the bearer of my tribute of respect and admira- 


tion to one of your compatriots. Need I add 


that I have in view our holy cause of human 
Freedom, and one of its most eminent defenders, 
Mr. Garrison? Every word he utters is dic- 
tated by the deepest sense of justice; but his 
recent discourse on the anniversary of British 
Colonial Emancipation, is distinguished not only 
by its profound feeling of sympathy for the 


emancipated, but by that rigourously just reason- 
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and that clear, firm, and above all, moral 


logic which leads him to prefer the separation of 


ing, 
the States to the continuance of Slavery. It is 
by this trait that I recognize the true Abolition- 
ist, and the truly worthy man. It was with 
the truest joy that I read those strong and noble 
words, each going straight to its end, acknowl- 
edging no law superior to the sentiment of right 
engraven in the human conscience by its divine 
Creator, and disdaining all the common place 
sophistry of weakness and hypocrisy that is so 
often employed in these discussions. 

Deeply touched by this discourse of Mr. Gar- 
rison, I feel that a Cause so holy, defended by 
such advocates, could not fail to triumph, if 
urged forward without delay. Every action, 
every word, which brings nearer the time of this 


triumph, is a blessing to millions of unfortunate 


beings. 
May Almighty God crown with success the 


generous labours of all these noble men, who, 
g* 
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after all, are but following the commands and 
walking in the ways traced by his holy will! 
May I entreat of you, Madame, the kindness 
of presenting to Mr. Garrison the accompanying 
copy of my work, by which he will see that a 
co-labourer in another hemisphere has long 
wrought in the same vineyard of the Lord; if 
not with the same renown, I may, at least, 
venture to say with the same disinterestedness, 
with the same self abnegation, with the same 
love for the oppressed. Even the efforts I made 
in their behalf they could never directly know, 
for exile and proscription have compelled me to 
live far from my own land, and to plead the 
cause of human rights in a language which is 
neither theirs nor mine, I am_ thoroughly 
persuaded that all success obtained in America 
in the cause of the coloured race will be 
eminently serviceable to my poor countrymen 
in Russia. It is then, first, as a man, and 


secondly as a Russian, that I hail the efforts of 


LETTER. 1038 


Mr. Garrison and his fellow-labourers for the 
deliverance of their Country from the hideous 
plague-spot of Slavery. 


Receive, Madame, my earnest good wishes for 


your voyage. May Heaven grant that in again 


beholding your native Country, you may there 
find new consolations and fresh encouragements 
to persevere in the great Cause which you have 
made the principal object of your life. 

Accept, at the same time, the expression of 


my high respect. 
N. TourGueEneErr. 


To Mrs. Henry Grarron CHAPMAN. 
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Lan of the Mountaineer. 


BY HARRIET WINSLOW LIST. 


Wuo would come and live with me 
Must nor slave, nor tyrant be ; 
Self-reliant, free, and bold, 

With resources manifold, 

Must he be who here would find 
Food for body and for mind, 

Yet no rude advantage seek 


O’er the ignorant and weak. 


Learning from the city brought, 
Friend, will here avail thee naught; 
Manners which refined they call, 


Here were false and fawning all ; 
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Morals there considered nice, 
Would be here but artifice ; 
Freedom, such as they revere, 
Laughs to scorn the mountaineer. 
True, her name is shouted loud, 
To and by the thoughtless crowd ; 
And her banners float and fall 
Over temple, tower, and hall ; 
And with well becoming pride 
Are her heroes deified ; 

Yet let some poor pilgrim bring, 
After weary wandering, 

All with fear and suffering faint, 
To those halls his piteous plaint, 
Asking only leave to be 

As his Maker made him — free ; 
Though for freedom he has dared 


More than those same heroes had ; 


Though their wrongs, compared to his, 


Were but trivial grievances ; 
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Yet the Nation’s grave decree 

Is — perpetual Slavery. 

Haply many there may be 

Who protest indignantly, 

And for justice boldly call, 

Shouting “ Liberty for all ;” 

Yet that word, so vast, I find, 

Only means with them, mankind ; 
Deeming, with conceit perverse, 
Mankind the whole universe. 

Lowlier creatures may be used, 
Worked, and driven, and abused, 

Yet their wrongs few sorrowing heed ; 
For their Rights what champions plead ? 
Their inferiority, 

Which one might suppose would be 
Surest safeguard from abuse, 

Is their tyrants’ sole excuse ; 

Mute, defenceless, they may be 


Injured with impunity. 
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What but the old law of might, 
Makes such domination right ? 
For authority, I know 

Some will to the Bible go; 
For what system of abuse 
Finds not therein its excuse ? 
And the devil laughs to see 
What the saints so sanguinely, 


As their surest fortress mount, 


Telling to his own account. 


But if thou wouldst gladly see 
All God’s creatures truly free, 
Come then to the hills with me. 


Come where Nature is depicted 
In her wildest, loveliest moods, 
Where her voices, unrestricted, 
Fill the leafy solitudes. 
Timorous creatures, here forgetting 


All their old timidity, 
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Trust in man without regretting, 


Come, then, to the hills with me. 


Canst thou from the mountain streamlet 
Draw a sweeter draught than wine, 
And no heavy hardship deem it 
On its simple fruits to dine ? 
In the voices of the wildwood 
Wouldst thou hear a symphony 


That brings back the hours of childhood ? 


Come, then, to the hills with me. 


Freedom into music gushes 
Joyously among the hills, 

Where the mountain torrent rushes, 
Aided by a thousand rills. 

Winds, and woods, and waters meeting 
In one choral harmony, 

Here unite to give thee greeting ; 


Come, then, to the hills with me. 
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Thou wilt hear no note of mourning, 


Hear no rude, discordant jars, 
From the flowers their base adorning, 
Till their summits greet the stars. 
Of thy thraldom art thou weary, 

Longing nearer heaven to be? 
Here the eagle builds his eyrie, 


Come, then, to the hills with me. 


Melrose, 1855. 
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Nemesis. 
BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


Tue ancients painted the Avenging Nemesis, 
winged with a rudder and a wheel, emblems of 


the swiftness of her speed in overtaking the 


wicked, so that there is no eseape from her 


inevitable hand, either by sea or land. Thus 
did the Mythologists of old typify the Divine 
Justice, which has never slumbered nor slept 
from the beginning; but, soon or slow, has ever 
overtaken the transgressor of the Divine Laws. 
There is a Nemesis for the Nations, too. The 
Goddess 


“s who never yet of human wrong, 
Lost the unbalanced scale,” 
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permits not the offender to shelter himself in the 
multitude of his confederates. She suffers not the 
punishment of a crime to be evaded because its 
perpetrator is an Empire. The ancient Nemesis 
had for her especial office the vindication of the 
insulted majesty of the Gods. Impiety and 
blasphemy were crimes which she never forgot 
to visit upon the heads of the offenders. But 
what more gross form of blasphemy and impiety 
can there be than that which tramples under foot 
the living image of the Living God? If the 
Nemesis of old never spared those that had 
insulted the graven images of the Gods of Olym- 
pus, can she now pass by the desecrated temples 
of immortal minds, and the broken altars of 


human hearts ? 


The Mythologie Nemesis is but the personi- 


fication of the great Law of Inevitable Penalty. 
From the earliest dawn of civilization, and long 
before it, in the thick midnight of primeval 


barbarism, the great truth had forced itself upon 
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men’s minds, that pain and suffering were the 
appointed expiation of guilt, the necessary pen- 
alty of violated law. This dispensation of suffer- 
ing they learned to attribute to supernatural 
agencies. And hence arose their liturgies and 
rituals, from the simplest offerings of the savage 
to the gorgeous ceremonials, the smoking heca- 
tombs, the splendid shows and games of the 
Greeks and Romans. But neither in the older 
world, nor yet in these latter days, has the great 
truth been properly evolved, that the laws of 
the Divine Justice apply with equal force to the 
misdeeds of nations as to those of individuals, — 
to the crimes of empires as of men; and that 
there is no escape from the appointed penalty for 
the many, any more than for the one. Some 
dim perceptions, indeed, if the great truth of 
national accountability have been reached, both 
in ancient and modern times; but it has always 


been hindered of its appropriate work by the 


fond belief that the Divine Justice could be 
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averted by incantations, or sacrifices, or outward 
humiliations and long prayers — forgetting, or 
ignorant, that reparation to the wronged, and 
a forsaking of wickedness, is the only repent- 
ance, of men or nations, that needeth not to be 
repented of. 

The whole history of the world is full of proofs 
of this truth. From the days of “the nations 
that died before the sight” downwards, the seeds 
of national decay will always be found to have 
been planted by the nation’s own hands. Disre- 
gard of human rights may be always found to lie at 
the foundation of every revolution, to be the cause, 
proximate or remote, of all the ruins of empires. 
The slavish abjectness of the subjects of the Great 
King enabled “the rapid Greek” to fly in con- 
quering career over Asia. The petty ambitions 


and giant treacheries of the States of Greece, 


each striving to overreach the other, and with 


the injustice of domestic servitude undermining 


them all, prepared the way, first for the aggres- 
10* 
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sions of Macedonia, and then for the triumphs 


of Rome. And Rome, herself, her history one 


agglomeration of cruelty and wrong, unjust in her 


conquests, faithless in her policy, bloody in her 
factions, cruel in her sports, and hideous in her 
vices, Rome is a signal proof that Nemesis never 
sleeps, but sooner or later overtakes the mightiest 
empire as well as the obseurest criminal. Her 
long ages of imperial grandeur were only so 
many reprieves from her appointed doom. Her 
constitution, invigorated by the hardships of her 
youth, and grown up gradually to its giant strength 
and overshadowing vastness, long resisted the 
attacks from without, and the distempers from 
within, to which it at last yielded. But the 
tireless wings of Nemesis kept pace with the 
flight of her ages, and her avenging hand freed 
the earth from the baleful shadow of the Eternal 
City. 

Modern history is full of “modern instances” 


to the same effect. Two centuries ago, and 
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Spain was the terror of the Protestant world, — 
and “now none so poor as to do her reverence.” 
And why? Let her inquisition at home, and 
her colonial policy abroad, answer. At the 
beginning of the last century, what seemed more 
firmly established than the dynasty of Louis 
XIV? Though shorn of some of the beams of 
its earlier glories, and of its hopes of universal 
empire, still, at home, it looked as settled as the 
steadfast earth itself. A despotism seemed to 
be consolidated that would endure for ages, and 
all the people seemed to love to have it so. And 
yet in about seventy-five years from the death of 
Louis, a quantity of encyclopedists and pamph- 
leteers had sneered and scoffed the fabric all to 
pieces. But whence had these men the power 
that enabled them to breathe upon the institu- 


tions of centuries, and they were not? It was 


the tyrannic contempt politically annihilating the 


millions for the aggrandisement of the thou- 


sands, that had eaten out the life of those 
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institutions, and exposed them to be overthrown 
by a breath. 

And in the clouds which overhang England 
herself, what do we see but the consequences of 


her lust of conquest, her passion for war, her 


selfish policy, her class legislation? Her case is 


indeed widely different from that of France or 
Spain. The popular element in her government, 
the elasticity of her Constitution, the moral qual- 
ities of her middling classes, her great resources, 
and their dispersion in comparatively many 
hands, are among her safeguards from the 
sudden destruction of elder empires. But her 
salvation is to be worked out solely by her 
struggles to regain a more normal condition, to 
bring her policy and government into a greater 
conformity to the Divine Laws. The revolutions 
which have illustrated the last twenty-five years 
of her history, ominous of more illustrious ones 
yet to come, are most hopeful symptoms of a 


better state of things. It is a herculean task, 
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indeed, to unclog the wheels of the public pros- 
perity from the effete institutions, the hereditary 
habits of thought and action, the overshadowing 
debt, the hosts of crime and the armies of pau- 
perism, which threaten to check their progress 
forever. But there is yet power, if there be yet 
wisdom and virtue enough, in the British people, 
to surmount these evils, and to place their free- 
dom and prosperity on a stronger and more 
enduring basis than any empire of past or present 
times. The experiment of popular institutions, 
in trial there, is the most interesting, because the 
most hopeful, of any now to be beheld. 

Very different from this in the interest which 
hope imparts, is the experiment, as it is falsely 
called, which is in progress in this country. 
Falsely called so, because the experiment has 
been tried and failed. More evil and more full 
of shame is our estate than that of the monarchies 


of the Old World. For they have grown and 


struggled up to their present condition through 
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much tribulation. Their institutions date far 
back in the night of the medizval period, and 
they have the interests, the prejudices, and the 
habitudes of centuries to contend with, when they 
make an effort at progress. They cannot move 
without disturbing institutions and customs, which 
seem to be intertwined with the very heart-strings 
of their national existence. Reformation, with 
them, in some sort, implies Destruction. Some- 
thing has to be removed to make way for the 
desired change. The lever must be applied to 
the foundation of the mass, and multitudes can 
see nothing but ruin in the radical changes which 
only can be effectual. The experience of our 
country has been the very opposite of this. We 
had taken our portion and gone into a far country. 
We had “all the world before us to choose,” and 
we might have had Providence for our guide, too; 
at any rate, we had the whole past experience 


of the world for our warning. And yet we 


refused to be profited by it. Severing our bond 
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of union with England under a pretence of Lib- 
erty, we made the most odious form of Slavery 
the bond of union among ourselves. Escaping 
from an aristocratic form ef government, we 
established another of which the supreme element 
was the compactest of oligarchies, resting upon 
ownership in human flesh. And we so contrived 
our institutions as to give this Oligarchy a voice 
potential in all our public affairs ; to constitute it, 
in fact, the only Estate of the Realm. Under 
this tyranny have the millions of the Free States, 
and millions of the Slave States, suffered for 
more than sixty years. And we have so con- 
trived our machinery of State, that there is 
positively and possibly no escape from it, except 
by a Revolution in the Government. We have 
been plunged into wars, hampered with enormous 


debts, the policy of the country made the mere 


plaything of the dominant power; and yet we 


have so tied our own hands that we can make 
no effectual resistance while the present Consti- 


tution and Union endure. 
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Now why does this state of things exist? For 
precisely the same reason that other republics 
and empires have been dragged down to the 
dust. Because we have set the Eternal Laws of 
Justice at defiance for our own imagined advan- 
tage. Because we have tried to offer up a sacri- 
fice of the rights of other men to the idol of our 
own prosperity. Because we have been content 
to hold the chain of men as good as ourselves, 
for the hope (bitterly disappointed) of being per- 
mitted to share in their spoils. But this could 
not be. Nemesis was neither dead nor sleeping. 


Her wings were swift to pursue us. Close 


behind us have we heard on the land the roar of 


her wheel, and on the waves the creaking of her 
rudder. The prosperity for which we thought 
to barter away the soul of the nation, has not 
been ours. It has been an intermittent, a fever- 
ish, a deceptive prosperity, at the best —a pros- 
perity enjoyed in spite, and not because of our 


Nationality. We are held to the strictest letter 
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of our compact with Slavery, and forced to lay 


our hospitality, our humanity, our honour on its 
altar, while Slavery is held to no promises made 
to us. Kansas and Nebraska are to be left to 
its tender mercies, we must catch and send back 
its escaping victims forever, and must submit 
forever to be driven onward by the crack of its 
cart-whip. At least, until we can summon spirit 
enough to do justice at once to ourselves, and to 
the Slaves we help to keep in chains. It is to 
urge us to do this justice and this mercy, that 
Nemesis never forsakes us. Sometimes we 
flatter ourselves, for a season, that we have 
escaped from her. But anon we hear the thun- 
der of her wings behind us. Even now they 
overshadow us as with the gloom of destiny. 
It is in our choice whether she shall be an 


avenging or a guardian angel. 


Dedham, Mass., 1855. 
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BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW,. 





O God. in whom we live and move! 
Whose Love is Law, whose Law is Love; 
Whose present spirit waits to fill 


The soul which comes to do Thy will; 


Unto Thy children’s spirits teach 
Thy Love, beyond the power of speech, 
And make them know, with joyful awe, 


The encircling presence of Thy Law! 


That Law doth give to Truth and Right, 
Howe’er despised, a conquering might, 


And makes each fondly-worshipped Lie 


And boasting Wrong to cower and die. 





HYMN. 


Its patient working doth fulfill 


Man’s hope and God’s all-perfect will, 
Nor suffers one true word or thought, 


Or deed of love to come to nought. 


Such faith, O God, our spirits fill 
That we may work in patience still, 
And, through the struggling Present, see 


The nobler Future that shall be! 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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Che Consequences of Ropal Piety. 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Ir is well for us, poor mortals, that there is a 
Divinity that shapes our ends, for in rough-hewing 
them it must be confessed that the wisest often 
make enormous mistakes. Neither is it to the 
fourth generation only that posterity suffers from 
them, for there have been cases in which the 
penalty has been extending over a surface thus 
far ever increasing. Happy were it, if men 
clothed with authority however brief, could be 
so impressed with the sense of this truth as to 
be more deliberate in forming their judgments, 
even from purest motives, than they commonly 


appear to be. It is not always that which looks 
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like the wisest course that turns out the best. 
On the contrary, the case is not uncommon in 
which objects the most valued in the pursuit 
prove, when gained, to be the least desirable. 
And so on the other side, results the most appre- 
hended sometimes bring with them the most 
unlooked-for good. Such is life. These obser- 
vations are somewhat trite, it is true, but they 
are now called forth by a singular illustration of 
them, which cannot be too strongly kept before 
our attention at this time. It comes in this 
wise. 

Good, honest, loyal John Evelyn was not 
averse in his day, to going up now and then, 
from his retreat at Wotton, to witness the fash- 
ions and listen to the gossip of great people at 
court. He had served his sovereign at the crit- 
ical moment of the restoration, so that he had 


some claims upon the gratitude of the royal 


family, which they were not altogether indisposed 


to acknowledge. Hence the worthy man had 
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opportunities to record in his diary, from time to 
time, remarks which he heard from the lips of 
his king. Their absolute importance is indeed 
seldom great, neither could it be expected to be 
when such men as Charles the Second, or his 
brother James filled the throne — but it is not 
always otherwise. One instance, in particular, 
may be cited, where some material for specula- 
tion, perhaps for improvement, may be gathered. 
Let us examine the chronicler’s edifying report 
of what the piety of James, the last of the Stuart 
kings, effected. 

“T may not forget,” he says, “a resolution 
which his Majesty made, and had a little before 
entered upon it at the Council Beard at Windsor 
or Whitehall, that the negroes in the plantations 
should all be baptized, exceedingly declaiming 
against that impiety of their masters prohibiting 


it, out of a mistaken opinion that they would be 


ipso facto free. But his Majesty persists in his 
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resolution to have them christened, which piety 
the Bishop blessed him for.” 

From this exposition it would seem that the 
planters in America had some notions of their 
own, touching the effect of Christian baptism 
upon their rights of ownership over human 
beings. So long as these could be kept in dark- 
ness as outside heathen, without a glimpse of 
the true faith, they might be safely ranked among 
brute beasts, and bought and sold like them. 
But if their brows were once touched with the 
symbol of Christian humanity, that act of itself 
placed them on the footing of brethren of the 
same faith, and therefore gave them a right to 
claim the application to themselves of all the 
principles which lay at the foundation of the 
Christian doctrine. The rule of that faith was 


love, and the injunction reciprocal good will. As 


a consequence, the being once acknowledged as 


having a soul to be saved, was entitled to the 


unrestrained exercise of all his faculties of mind 
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and body, in order to work out that salvation. 
There was nothing unnatural in all this. The 
planters felt it and saw it. One word from King 
James, which would have upheld that doctrine, 
might have had important consequences to the 
futurity of America. He did not say it. Because 
his faith was bigotry and not Christianity. And 
the result is partly developed in one hundred 
and seventy-five years, by the presence of three 
millions of slaves. 

It seems that James thought the master impi- 
ous in prohibiting baptism, to save his property. 
But whatever might be said of the master’s 
motives, his impiety, had he been permitted to 
continue his attempts, could scarcely have proved 
so fatal as was the piety of the sovereign. No 
community, pretending to be Christian, could 


have long continued to nurse in its bosom mul- 


titudes of persons deprived of all notions of 


religion, without feeling the blight which it 


spread over them. No social system could have 
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resisted the strain created by holding within its 
borders a moiety not cognisant of a single moral 
obligation. The effort must have failed; and 
with the failure would have come in a better 
ordered dispensation, which in raising the slave 
to the state of a freeman, would at the same time 
create in his mind an everlasting association of 
temporal blessings conferred, with the obligations 
imposed, by a recognition of the divine mercy. 
The planter would have consented to lose his 
slave rather than persevere in the effort to control 
him as a pagan. He would have distrusted the 
permanency of any curb which was not welded 
out of some elements drawn from religious belief. 
Hence though the first consequence of permitting 
him to prosecute his impiety would have been 
evil, its later effects would have been likely to 


be good. The failure to preserve a race of 


pagans in the heart of Christian civilization 


would have ended in making them all both 


Christians and free. 
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But his Majesty James the Second saw the 
thing differently. He thought the more his 
theory of Christianity could be disseminated 
among the negroes, the more firmly would 
slavery be fixed upon them forever. And in 
this he was not mistaken. His religion was his 
politics, and his politics were his religion. They 
both meant the same thing — Absolutism. He 
would have had the Catholic faith prevail in 


Great Britain, because it is in essence a theoc- 


racy, assuming for one man the exclusive right 


of representing the absolute power of the Creator, 
and subjecting all the human race to implicit 
trust in his decrees. No such obedience could 
be hoped for where a mere creature stood out 
alone to exact it. His weakness, his imperfec- 
tion, his vices, would too soon make an opening 
for contempt and consequent insubordination. It 
could be permanently founded only on the fears 
of a higher class of penalties imposed by a 


superior being, from whose decrees there was no 
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appeal. The piety of James was therefore 
founded on his admiration of the absolute power 
of God as wielded by his representative on earth. 
And his interest in the slave was not so much 
the desire for his welfare in this world, as for the 
establishment in his mind, of a state of feeling 
which would reconcile him to “fardels bear” 
here, by threatening him with the dread “ some- 
thing after death” hereafter. It was then not 
the servitude of the body which awakened in 
him any uneasiness, but it was the freedom of 
the mind he sought to control. So he persisted 
in his pious resolution to have the negroes christ- 
ened, and thought he was doing God service by 
dispelling the fantastic notion that such an act 
could have any effect in loosening the temporal 
bonds under which they groaned. 

And there was a crowd around the monarch of 
persons who were edified by this display of his 


piety, that gave to men the name of Christians 


without giving them the responsibility which 
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alone could impart virtue to it—and the Bishop 
blessed him aloud. Who was this Bishop? It 
was Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, represented 
to us, in spite of the detraction of Burnet, as a 
good man and a lover of liberty. He was one 
of the seven who afterwards made the memorable 
stand against this very sovereign he was now 
commending, in defence of the liberties of the 
Anglican Church. But in this act of James he 
doubtless saw nothing but an earnest effort to 
make proselytes to the true faith, and to save 
souls. Probably there was no one at that time, 
who would have gainsayed the idea, neither 
would it fail to find admirers even now. Yet 
some of the practical results have been scarcely 
such as to deserve the admiration of any truly 
Christian Bishop. They are visible in the estab- 
lishment of an outward show of religious forms 
connected with a perpetual violation of its sub- 


stance —in an attempt, on the part of some of 


the enslaved, to practise upon the precepts of 
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Christianity, subject to the will of the master to 
compel a violation of them. In the slave system 
the power to observe the severth commandment 
is not provided for. Neither is it practicable for 
the slave to set up his will against that of his 
master, should the latter command him to break 
every other command in the Scriptures. The 
good Bishop then, in blessing his king for his 
piety, blessed him for teaching men their duty 
and denying them the means to perform it; for 
creating a responsibility to God without supply- 
ing the freedom necessary to redeem it. But is 
this piety in any legitimate sense of the word ? 
Is it true Christian benevolence ? 

Without going into any nice casuistry on thi 
subject, it is sufficient for the present purpose to 
have shown in this instance the mischiefs which 
follow mistakes of judgment committed by men 


in authority. Neither is it requisite, in so doing, 


to imply any other than good intentions in King 
12 
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James. He has enough to answer for in other 
rays, without charging him with malice afore- 
thought here. But even good intentions are 
sometimes scarcely innocent, when they prompt 
to action without requisite foresight, and when 


that action results in incalculable injuries to 


generations yet unborn. Had James seen the 


true connection between the maxims of Jesus 
Christ and the relation of master and slave in 
the plantations, Christianity would in time have 
gained the mastery over slavery in America as 
it did in Europe. He mistook it, and the conse- 
quence has been that slavery has gained the 
mastery over Christianity in one half of the 
Union. Religion is the handmaid of oppression, 
and Liberty is wounded in the house of her 
friends. 

The incident carries its moral with it to those 
ingenious statesmen of America, who have been 


ever cherishing the same great evil in their 
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actions, the spread of which, in their doubtless 


sincere profession, they so earnestly deprecate. 


Their patriotism grows on the same tree with 
King James’s piety, and both bear fruit of fair 


seeming, but to the taste only bitter ashes. 


Boston, 18565. 
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A Psalm of Life. 





(BY A BOSTON DOCTOR OF DIVINITY.) 


TELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
Slavery ’s bad as people deem, 
For I’ve learned it, (in my slumbers,) 


That things are not what they seem. 


All the Southern coast I’ve run by, 
And believe, since I came back, 
“Do to man as you'd be done by,” 


Was not spoken of the black. 


To eat, and sleep, and laugh at sorrow, 
Is the negro’s end and way, 
And to live, that each to-morrow 


Find him where he was to-day 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 


Cotton’s great and conscience fleeting, 
Why this pity for the slave? 
Sold, and starved, with moderate beating, 


He’s better fitted for the grave. 


Trust not in “ Uncle Tom,” though pleasant, 
Believe not naughty Mrs. Stowe, 
For I’ve been South, and am, at present, 


Inclined to think she does not know. 


The master’s sorrows should remind us 
How we should feel, some summer day, 
Should we, departing, leave behind us 


Our favourite coachman run away ; 


A coachman, whom, perhaps another 


Preaching in a solemn strain, 


Some grave D. D., or Reverend brother 


Catching, might send back again. 
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Slavery’s triumphs still pursuing, 


Triumphs which exalt our State, 


While the South is up and doing, 


Let the North submit and wait. 
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The “Infidelity” of Abolitionism. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


EVERY great reformatory movement, in every 
age, has been subjected alike to popular violence 
and to religious opprobrium. The history of 
one, is essentially that of every other. Its origin 
is ever in obscurity; its earliest supporters are 
destitute of resources, uninfluential in position, 
without reputation; it is denounced as fanatical, 
insane, destructive, treasonable, infidel. The 
tactics resorted to for its suppression are ever 
the same, whether it be inaugurated by the 
prophets, by Jesus and his apostles, by Wickliffe, 
Luther, Calvin, Fox, or any of their successors. 


Its opponents have scornfully asked, as touching 
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its pedigree, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 


They have patriotically pronounced it a seditious 






attempt to play into the hands of the Romans, 





to the subversion of the state and nation. They 






have piously exclaimed against it as open blas- 






phemy. They have branded it as incomparably 






more to be feared and abhorred than robbery 





and murder. 







No other result has been possible, under the 








circumstances. The wrong assailed has grown 





to a colossal size: its existence not only implies, 






but demonstrates, universal corruption. It has 








become organic —a part of the habits and cus- 






toms of the times. It is incorporated into the 





State; it is nourished by the Church. Its sup- 






port is the test of loyalty, patriotism, piety. It 





holds the reins of government with absolute 






mastery — rewarding the venal, stimulating the: 






ambitious, terrifying the weak, inflaming the 






brutal, satisfying the pharisaical, ostracizing the 






incorruptible. It has its temple, its ritual, its 
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priesthood, its divine paternity, in the prevailing 
religion, no matter what may be the title or 
pretension thereof. 


fear or 


Now, to attack such a wrong, without 
compromise, — to strip off the mask, and exhibit 
it in all its naked deformity,—to demand its 
immediate suppression, at whatever cost to repu- 
tation or worldly interest, — must, of necessity, 
put the reformer seemingly in antagonism to 
public quietude and good order, and make the 
whole social, political, and religious structure 
tremble to its foundations. He cannot be a good 
citizen; for he refuses to be law-abiding, and 
treads public opinion, legislative enactment, and 
governmental edict, alike under his feet. He 
cannot be sane; for he arraigns, tries and con- 


demns, as the greatest sinners and the worst 


criminals, the most reputable, elevated, revered 


and powerful members of the body politic. He 
cannot love his country; for he declares it to be 


“laden with iniquity,” and liable to the retribu- 
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tive judgments of Heaven. He cannot possess 
humility ; for he pays no regard to usage, prece- 
dent, authority, or public sentiment, but defies 
them all. He cannot be disinterested; for it is 
not supposable that he is actuated by any higher 
motive than the love of notoriety, a disposition 
to be factious, or the consummation of some 
ulterior design. He cannot be virtuous; for he 
is seen in the company of publicans and sinners, 
and is shunned by the chief priests, scribes and 
pharisees. He cannot be religiously sound in 
the faith; for he impeaches whatever is popu- 
larly accounted piety as but an empty observ- 
ance, a lifeless tradition, a sanctified villany, or 
a miserable delusion. He ought not to live; for 
“it is better that one man should die, than that 


a whole nation should perish.” 


Every nation has its “ peculiar institution,” its 


vested interest, its organized despotism, its over- 
mastering sin, distinct from every other nation. 


The conflict of reform is ever geographical as an 
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issue, because the evil assailed is never world- 
wide: it may be universal in its tendencies, but 
it is local in its immediate results. It is easy 
to denounce Monarchy in America, Slavery in 
Europe, Protestantism in Italy, Democracy in 
Russia, Judaism in Turkey; because it is to 
take the popular side, in every such case. An 
iniquitous system, which, if vigorously assailed 
in one country, may excite a bloody persecution, 
and cause the whole land to tremble with con- 
sternation and fury, in another country may be 
denounced not only with impunity, but to general 
acceptance ; for the special abomination thus 


opposed not existing therein, it is seen in its true 


character. Hence, what may serve to reveal the 


exact moral condition of one people, may not be 
applicable in any other case. Kossuth found 
that pleading for “material aid” in America, 
was quite a different thing from contending with 


Austrian despotism in Hungary. 
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The one great, distinctive, all-conquering sin 
in America is its system of chattel slavery — 
co-existent with the settlement of the country — 
for a considerable time universally diffused — at 
first, tolerated as a necessary evil — subsequently, 
deplored as a calamity — now, defended in every 
slave State as a most beneficent institution, 
upheld by natural and revealed religion — in its 
feebleness, able to dictate terms in the formation 
of the Constitution —in its strength, controlling 
parties and sects, courts and legislative assem- 
blies, the army and navy, Congress, the national 
Executive, the Supreme Court —and having at 
its disposal all the offices, honors and revenues 
of the government, wherewith to defy all oppo- 
sition, and to extend its dominion indefinitely. 
Gradually abolished in six of the thirteen States 


which formed the Union, it has concentrated 


itself in the southern and south-western portion 


of the Republic, covering more than one-half of 
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the national territory, and aiming at universal 
empire. 

The victims of this terrible system being of 
African extraction, it has engendered and estab- 
lished a complexional caste, unknown to Euro- 
pean civilization; pervading all parts of the 
United States like a malaria-tainted atmosphere ; 
in its development more malignant at the North 
than at the South; poisoning the life-blood of the 
most refined, and the most depraved, alike; and 
making the remotest connection with the coloured 
race a leprous taint. Its spirit is as brutal as it 
is unnatural; as mean as it is wicked; as relent- 
less as it is monstrous. It is capable of com- 
mitting any outrage upon the person, mind or 
estate of the negro, whether bond or free. It 
carries with it the venom of the rattlesnake, the 
rapacity of the wolf, the fury of the tiger. It is 
“set on fire of hell,” and the flame is never 


quenched. — No religious creed, no form of wor- 


ship, no evangelical discipline, no heretical liber- 
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ality, either mitigates or restrains it. Christian 
and Infidel, Calvinist and Universalist, Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian, Episcopalian and Methodist, 
Baptist and Swedenborgian, Old School and New 
School Presbyterian, Orthodox and _ Hicksite 
Quaker, all are infected by it, and equally ready 
to make an innocent natural distinction the badge 
of eternal infamy, and a warrant for the most 
cruel proscription. As a nation sows, so shall it 
also reap. The retributive justice of God was 
never more strikingly manifested than in this 
all-prevailing negro-phobia, the dreadful conse- 
quence of chattel slavery. 

The vitality, the strength, the invulnerability 
of slavery are found in the prevailing religious 
sentiment and teaching of the people. While it 
has been pronounced an evil, a calamity, wrong 
in the abstract, as a system to be deplored, and 
gradually to be exterminated, —the act of indi- 


vidual and general slaveholding, the right to have 


property in man, has been universally recognized 
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as compatible with Christian faith and fellowship, 
and sanctioned by the Holy Scriptures. More 
than halfa million of slaves at the South are owned 
by ministers, office-bearers, and church members, 
who buy, sell, bequeath, inherit, mortgage, divide, 
and barter slave property as they do any other 
portion of their personal or real estate. At the 
North, every sect, desirous of national extension, 
can secure it only by acknowledging slaveholders 
as brethren in Christ. All the great, controlling 
ecclesiastical bodies and religious denominations 
in the land, — constituting the American Church, 
comprehensively speaking,—are one in senti- 
ment on the subject. All the leading Bishops, 


Doctors of Divinity, Theological Professors, 


ministers, and religious journalistg, find- ample 


justification for slaveholding at the South. Pro- 
fessor Stuart, of Andover, found it in the Deca- 
logue — Bishop Hedding, in the Golden Rule! 
Rey. Dr. Lord, President of Dartmouth College, 


finds it in natural and revealed religion — Rev. 
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Dr. Nehemiah Adams, in the beneficent workings 
of slavery, suppressing pauperism, preventing 
mobocratie violence, upholding law and order, 
nourishing affection, cultivating the religious 
sentiment, and extending the kingdom of God 
on earth! Rey. Dr. Spring avows that if, by 
offering up a single prayer, he could emancipate 
every slave in America, he would deem it a rash 
and censurable act! 


Such, then, was the system,—so buttressed 


and defended, — to be assailed and conquered by 


the Abolitionists. And who were they? In 
point of numbers, as drops to the ocean; without 
station or influence ; equally obscure and desti- 
tute of resources. Originally, they were gener- 
ally members of the various religious bodies, 
tenacious of their theological views, full of ven- 
eration for the organized church and ministry, 
but ignorant of the position in which these stood 
to “the sum of all villanies.” What would ulti- 


mately be required of them, by a faithful adher- 
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ence to the cause of the slave, in their church 
relations, their political connections, their social 
ties, their worldly interest and reputation, they 
knew not. Instead of seeking a controversy 
with the pulpit and the church, they confidently 
looked to both for efficient aid to their cause. 
Instead of suddenly withdrawing from the pro- 
slavery religious and political organizations with 
which they were connected, they lingered long 
and labored hard to bring them to repentance. 
They were earnest, but well-balanced ; intrepid, 
but circumspect; importunate, but long-suffering. 
Their controversy was neither personal nor sec- 
tional; their object, neither to arraign any sect 
nor to assail any party, primarily. They sought 
to liberate the slave, by every righteous instru- 
mentality —and nothing more. But to their 
grief and amazement, they were gradually led to 


perceive, by the tervible revelations of the hour, 


that the religious forces on which they had relied 


were all arrayed on the side of the oppressor ; 
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that the North was as hostile to emancipation as 
the South; that the spirit of slavery was omni- 


present, invading every sanctuary, infecting every 


pulpit, controlling every press, corrupting every 


household, and blinding every vision; that no 
other alternative was presented to them, except 
to wage war with “ principalities, and powers, 
and spiritual wickedness in high places,” and to 
separate themselves from every slaveholding alli- 
ance, or else to daub with untempered mortar, 
substitute compromise for principle, and thus 
betray the rights and liberties of the millions in 
thraldom, at a fearful cost to their own souls. If 
some of them faltered and perished by the way ; 
if others deserted the cause, and became its 
bitterest enemies; if others still, withdrew from 
the ranks, their sectarian attachment overmas- 
tering their love of humanity, and leading them 
basely to misrepresent and revile their old 
associates ; the main body proved fearless and 


incorruptible, and, through the American Anti- 
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Slavery Society and its auxiliaries, have remained 
steadfast to the present hour. Either by way of 
distinction or of opprobrium, they are technically 
styled “ Garrisonian Abolitionists.” The South- 
ern flesh-mongers brand them as an “ infidel” 
party; the Northern pulpits and religious bodies 
join in the same outery. Those who have 
treacherously seceded, but yet wear an Anti- 
Slavery mask, sedulously propagate the calumny ; 
and they have resorted to every device that 
malice could suggest, or bigotry execute, at home 
and abroad, to cripple their resources and destroy 
their influence. In England and Scotland espe- 
cially, extraordinary pains have been taken, in 
public and in private, by an artful appeal to 
sectarian narrowness, to hold up the American 
Anti-Slavery Society as unworthy of aid or 
countenance in any degree, on account of its 
“infidel” character. Contributions designed for 


the National Anti-Slavery Bazaar have been 


withheld, or directed into hostile channels; and 
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the most devoted advocates of the slave treated 
with coldness, suspicion, or contempt. 

In all this, no strange thing has happened. It 
is an old device to divert attention from the true 
issue. It is a malicious fabrication —a “ mad- 
dog” outery, to effect the death of the hated object. 

Religion is, in every land, precisely and only 
what is popularly recognized as such. To pro- 
nounce it corrupt, spurious, oppressive, and 
especially to demonstrate it to be so, is evera 
proof of “infidelity” — whether among Pagans 
or Mahommedans, Jews or Christians, Catholics 
or Protestants. In the United States, it is the 
bulwark of slavery — the untiring enemy of Abo- 
litionism. How, then, has it been possible for 
the Abolitionists to establish a religious character, 


or to avoid the imputation of infidelity, while in 


necessary and direct conflict with such a religion ? 


To say that they ought not to assail it, is to 
denounce them for refusing to go with the multi- 
tude to do evil, for being governed by the standard 


of eternal justice, for adhering to the Golden Rule. 
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To what, or to whom, have they been infidel ? 
If to the cause of the enslaved, let it be shown. 
But this is not pretended; and yet this is the 
only test by which they are to be tried. They 
have but one bond of agreement — the inherent 
sinfulness of slavery, and, consequently, the duty 
of immediate emancipation. As individuals, 
they are of all theological and political opinions ; 
having an undeniable right to advocate those 
opinions, and to make as many converts to them 
as possible. As an organization, they meet for 
acommon object in which they are agreed, to 
endorse nothing but the right of the slave to 
himself as paramount to every other claim, and 
to apply no other principle as a rule whereby to 
measure sects, parties, institutions and men. No 
sectarian, no party exaction can be made, without 
destroying unity of spirit and general codperation. 
The Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, 


the Methodist. the “ Infidel,” surrender not one 


jot or tittle of their right to be such, by uniting 
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together for the abolition of slavery. No secta- 
rian or party object can be sought, without a 
breach of good faith, and a perversion of the 
object ostensibly aimed at. No member can 
justly complain of any other member, or seek to 
weaken his testimony against slavery and its 
abettors, on account of any opinions held or pro- 
mulgated by him on his individual responsibility. 

Whence, then, this outery of “ infidelity” 
against the American Anti-Slavery Society? It 
has never proceeded from a manly spirit; it has 
never been raised by any one truly remembering 
the slave as bound with him; unless, indeed, it 
be true, that that Society has perfidiously turned 
aside from its original object, to accomplish some 
ulterior purpose, still assuming to be unchanged 
and undeviating. But it is not true :—though 
the charge has been repeated ten thousand times, 


at home and abroad, it is ten thousand times a 


calumny, uttered either through ignorance, secta- 


rian enmity, personal jealousy, or pro-slavery 
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malice. The Society has never arraigned or 
criticised any religious body, on account of its 
peculiar creed; it has never taken any action on 
theological matters; it has never discussed, never 
attempted to settle the question, whether the 
Bible is plenarily inspired, or whether the first 
day of the week is the Sabbath, or any other 
question foreign to its avowed purpose. Of the 
Sabbath it has declared, as Jesus did, that it is 
as lawful and obligatory to heal the sick, release 
the bound, and plead for the oppressed, on that 
day, as it is to succour cattle in distress. Of the 
Bible, as an anti-slavery instrumentality, it has 
made a constant and most powerful use against 
the pro-slavery interpretations of a time-serving 
clergy; though not deriving the rights of man 
from any book, but from his own nature. Of the 
true Church it has ever spoken with veneration, 
and vindicated it as animated and controlled by 


the spirit of impartial liberty, to the exclusion of 


all tyrants. Of the Gospel it has proclaimed, 


that in all its doctrines, teachings and examples, 
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it is utterly at war with slavery, and for univer- 
sal freedom. Of Jesus it has affirmed, that he is 
ever with the down-trodden and oppressed, whose 
‘ase he has literally made his own,* and that he 
has gloriously vindicated the brotherhood of the 
human race, to the confusion of all who desecrate 
the image of God. Its appeals have been 
unceasingly to the conscience and the heart; it 
has called to repentance a guilty nation, as the 
only condition of salvation; it has refused to 
compromise with sin. 

If, therefore, it be an infidel Society, it is so 
only in the sense in which Jesus was a blas- 
phemer, and the Apostles were “ pestilent and 


seditious fellows, seeking to turn the world 


upside down.” It is infidel to Satan, the 


enslaver; it is loyal to Christ, the redeemer. 
It is infidel to a Gospel which makes man the 
property of man; it is bound up with the Gospel 


which requires us to love our neighbours as our- 


* See Matthew, Chapter XXV. 
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selves, and to call no man master. It is infidel 
to a Church which receives to its communion the 
“traffickers in slaves and the souls of men ;” it 
is loyal to the Church which is not stained with 
blood, nor polluted by oppression. It is infidel 
to the Bible as a pro-slavery interpreted volume ; 
it is faithful to it as construed on the side of 
justice and humanity. It is infidel to the Sab- 
bath, on which it is hypocritically pronounced 
unlawful to extricate the millions which lie bound 
and bleeding in the pit of slavery; it is true to 
the Sabbath, on which it is well-pleasing to God 
to bind up the broken hearted, and to let the 
oppressed go free. It is infidel to all blood- 
stained compromises, sinful concessions, unholy 
compacts, respecting the system of slavery ; it is 
devotedly attached to whatever is honest, straight- 
forward, invincible for the right. No Society 
has ever erected a higher moral standard, or 


more disinterestedly pursued its object, or more 


unfalteringly walked by faith, or more confidingly 
14 
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trusted in the living God for succour in every 


extremity, and a glorious victory at last. At the 
jubilee, its vindication shall be triumphant and 
universal. 

In view of the treatment of the Reformer in 
all ages, and of the ultimate success of his cause, 


the Scottish poet, Mackay, well says: — 


“The man is thought a knave or fool, 





Or bigot, plotting crime, 





Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distil ; 
For him the axe be bared; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the seorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; 

And malice, envy, spite and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last; 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 


And ever is justice done.” 


Boston, 1855. 
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Lines. 


SUGGESTED BY A LOCK OF HAIR FROM OUR 


DEPARTED FRIEND, CATHERINE SARGENT. 
BY L. M. CHILD. 


Tat little lock of silvery hair 
Reminds me of what friendly care! 
And gratefully my memory pays 

Its tribute to departed days. 

Thou good old friend, so kind and true! 
Thy worth was known to very few. 


Not in the glare of noon-day sun, 


Thy kind and gentle deeds were done ; 


And silently thy prayers did rise, 


With offerings of self-sacrifice. 
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Not for thy goodness unto me 

Do I revere thy memory ; 

But for the love that never failed, 
The courage, too, that never quailed, 


When the poor orphan breathed a sigh, 





Or slaves required thy sympathy. 
While statesmen argued day and night, 
To settle whether wrong was right, 
Thou hadst no need of subtle art, 
Seeing truth with thy honest heart ; 


Religion was not unto thee 





Any recondite mystery. 

God loves all, was the simple creed, 
Which served thee in each hour of need. 
Guileless thy life, serene thy death ; 
And when had passed thy latest breath, 
From thy attendant angel’s glance 


A light fell on thy countenance ; 


A gleam of bright celestial love, 


Touching this earth from realms above. 


Wayland, Mass., 1855. 
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CeStimony against Slavery. 
BY EDWARD BAINES. 


SURELY the love of liberty is one of the 
noblest instincts of man, and he who would 
quench it does much to degrade the man into 
the brute. The very existence of that instinct 
proclaims aloud the iniquity of slavery. It is 
true, there is also in man a principle of submis- 
sion to chiefs and leaders; and the love of power 
has made use of that submissiveness to reduce 
nations to bondage. But in the annals of man- 
kind the most inspiring portions are those which 


record the liberation of a people from the yoke 


of foreign or domestic tyrants. How did the 


deliverance of Israel from “the house of bond- 
14* 
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age,” in Egypt, tune the harps of inspired bards 
to their highest strains, and form the subject, in 
every age, of gratitude to the Almighty Deliverer! 
How constantly is servitude represented in Serip- 


ture as a calamity and a disgrace! To what 


source shall we trace the heroic deeds and 


immortal productions of the ancient Greeks, but 
to the fount of Liberty? In what mould were 
those men cast who made Rome the mistress of 
Italy, and the world but the mould of Liberty? 
Among whom did art, letters, and commerce 
revive, after the sleep of the dark ages, but 
among the citizens of free republics? Where 
was the Reformation cradled, but among the 
-ons of Liberty? What passages of the history 
of England are held in the fondest remembrance, 
if not Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, and 
the charters and statutes which secure civil and 
religious freedom? In the history of the United 
States, what event yet awakens the proud enthu- 


siasm of a whole people, in comparison with the 
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Declaration of Independence? Among the colo- 
nies of England what Act aroused a joy the 
deepest and most universal but that of Slave 
Emancipation? Does not every oppressed 
nation groan in its bondage? Does not every 
free nation exult in its freedom? Would not 
every slave leap to break his chains? 

If these truths are trite, it is because they are 
felt and acknowledged by universal man; and it 
is this universal sense which affords a solid 
cround for the argument, that to destroy freedom 
is to outrage human nature. 

If there is a vice condemned in every page of 
Holy Writ, it is the vice of selfishness; and if 
there is one form of selfishness more gross and 
odious than all others, it is that of which man is 


guilty when he appropriates his fellow man as 


his own absolute property — body and soul, life 


and limbs, time and talents, labour and offspring. 


Thus to act is to set at naught the second branch 
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of God’s moral law, and to reverse the golden 
rule. 

If in any nation, slavery is the most monstrous 
of inconsistencies, it is in a free republic; and if 
in any community it is the most flagrant of sins, 


it is in a Christian community. 


Nothing is more notorious than the tendency 


of self-interest to blind the judgment; and it is, 
therefore, the part of wisdom for those who are 
interested, to ask in any question of difficulty the 
judgment of those who are disinterested. If Amer- 
ican Christians will accept the opinion of English 
Christians, they will learn that it is unanimously 
and unhesitatingly adverse to slavery. Without 
distinction of party or sect, Englishmen condemn 
the system of slaveholding; but if any are more 
earnest than others in expressing this condemna- 
tion, it is those who rejoice in the establishment 
of American Independence, and who have most 
sympathy with free institutions. It is not 


assumed that all masters are cruel, or all slaves 
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miserable. But it is known that masters may 
be cruel with impunity, and that slaves are, to 
the last hour of life, devoid of security for person, 
property, home, wife, or children. To reflect on 
these things shocks the understanding and heart 
of all English Christians. They feel deeply for 
their Christian brethren and sisters in bondage, 
and it is difficult for them to believe that other 
Christian brethren can be the means of so great 
an injustice. A Christian inflicting the lash, as 
it is inflicted in the Slave States of America, or 
selling his fellow man for money, seems to them 
an incomprehensible thing. Be it remembered, 
there is no national or political prejudice in this. 
English Christians felt the same when the slave 
owners were their own countrymen, and so 
strongly did they feel it as to buy the freedom 


of the slaves at a great price. May they not, 


then, appeal to the Christians of the United 


States, to declare uncompromising hostility 


against the slave system? Let slavery be abol- 
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ished, and the United States would rise higher 
in the estimation of the Old World, than if all 


the New World were embraced in their Union. 


and all were one golden California. 


Leeds Mercury Office, Nov. 9, 1855. 








A CHARADE. 


A Charade. 


(SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY SLAVE-HUNTERS IN BOSTON. ) 


SEND for my first — aye, send! 
For a coloured man is nigh — 

Here we’ve no friend, a blood-hound to lend, 
But we ’ll catch him before he fly. 

If no Boston dog will stir 
To help us in our need, 

Send for the “ Sims’ CoMMISSIONER,” 


So! now we must succeed. 


Speak ye my second — speak ! 
In a gruff and pompous tone ; 
With unblushing cheek, while we crush the weak, 


And for proof, assertion alone. 
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Here helps neither reason nor right, 
Let us bully, brow-beat, and frown — 
While we put wrong for right, and make Truth 
yield to Might, 


Assertion will still go down. 





Call ye my whole — aye, eall! 


The most famous man — for a day ; 
For “the Litthe Defender” will come at our call, 
Since the Great One has passed away. 
Though to call him by his name, 
He may justly a libel deem, 
Yet to do a slaveholder’s dirty work, 


There’s never a man like him. 








NECROLOGY. 


Necrologp. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
BY MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


THe unworthy course of this brilliantly en- 
dowed, but feeble-souled man is run. Statesman, 
as he thought himself, he failed to perceive the 
only safe or statesman-like course, regarding a 
question of such deep import to the nation as the 
Anti-Slavery question. Astute politician as he 
would be thought, he was the latest of the lag- 
gards in the reception of the ordinary political 
axioms of an advancing age. He was deluded 
and degraded by his ambition. That sin begins 
now to be rightly considered ;—not “ god-like 


guilt,” as in the seventeenth century, but “a 
15 
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mean chimney-sweeping vice, which cares not 
through what defilement it creeps, so that it can 
but thrust its head out at the chimney-top.” His 
selfish aspirations were his ruin. They blinded 
him to the fact, that he who would have honour 
and office of the people, must lead the advance. 
He must not suffer himself to be floated backward 
and forward with the popular tide, against the 
onward and ever-strengthening current of the 
times. 

It were well for a statesman to have an inflex- 
ible sense of right and justice ;— to be possessed 
by the inspired idea, “ Whoso loseth his life shall 
find it”—with little care though the promise 
prove to be: less of life temporal, than life eter- 
nal. Perhaps this is too much to expect from a 
soul voluntarily seeking temptation, and stretch 
ing itself out of its just proportions in efforts 
to beceme “available.” Torn asunder, like the 


robber of the Isthmus between the tree-tops, by 


the opposite demands of state government and 
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general government, as the petty statesman in 
our country will ever find himself, he is not so 
much the state’s man, as its slave. 

But avoiding every imputation of Fanaticism 
or Utopianism, it is at least necessary to the 
statesman that he should be bold and _ patient, 
having a Stoic constancy, if not a Christian one. 
He must be able to see the fires of his hopes 
going out in darkness for a season, or no fulfil- 
ment can rise gloriously from their ashes. We 
have said, also, that he must be bold ;— but 
not only must he be able “to dare—dare and 
evermore dare:”—a far higher ability is indis- 
pensable. He must be able to mark out his 
course on principles and considerations as high 
as the pole-star above the world; or even its 
mere selfish partisan multitude will discern in 
him the infirmity and uncertainty of purpose 
which is its scorn. He must be able to stand 


immovable against calumny, exile from power 


and place, and apparently impending oblivion. 
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No late-extorted concession should shame his 
constancy — no vascillation should stimulate the 
stifled derision of these who profit by his weakness. 
He should stand in the midst of his age, earnest 
and calm — resolute and ready — seeing that 
concealment is folly, and compromise, weakness. 

It is no clever shuffling or shallow diplomacy 
which can fit the strong man into his place as 
the helmsman of a nation like this. To practice 
them, is so to weaken himself in reaching it, as 
to be unable to fill it. Nothing can effect it but 
a clear perception, (with vigour of soul to act 
upon it,) that freedom only, freedom for the slave 
as for the master —the triumph of Liberty in 
the present struggle, can preserve the United 
States from anarchy and blood. Peace, till this 
struggle is decided in favour of Liberty, there 
‘an be none. The only alternative is the one 


which is so madly kept out of view by the 


incumbents and the aspirants for office in church 


and state—national reform, or national ruin. 
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Unholy quiet has been hitherto preserved only 
as long as the church could hold up her shield 
before the state ; — so long, that is, as the people 
might justify themselves in holding slaves, by 
their religion. But deny that shield to be the 
true shield of faith, and the state, that is, the 
people, will rage as only the conscience-stricken 
can, when exposed to the sharp assaults of truth. 

This denial has been uttered. It is the heart’s 
conviction of thousands, but its might is in its 
truth. Though one only had uttered it, it is of 
power to rouse a land. Some have pronounced 
it who lack courage to face the foes it evokes! 
At such a moment, the opening one of an hour 
unparalleled in this world’s history, had DANIEL 
Wesster been equal to its grandeur and sub- 


limity, “’t were worth ten years of creeping life,” 


even to his political fame and success. But he 


was weighed and found wanting. Now, as in all 
past and in all future time, the course a states- 


man shall take in a conflict between Liberty and 
15* 
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Slavery, marks him as fit to destroy or to save his 
nation. Let DANrEL WEBSTER be remembered 
as one whose selfish and vicious feebleness was 
fit only to destroy it. Mark him, fellow citi- 
zens! all you who would fain be its saviours, 
mark him as he stood in the streets of Alexan- 
dria, “hailed by an immense assemblage,” “ladies 
in carriages,” “with reiterated shouts,’ as of 
triumph at his degradation; crouching, bondman- 
like, as he called upon distinguished slaveholders 
to “witness for him whether he entertained on 
this sulject different sentiments from their own!” 
How does manhood sicken at his abjectness ! 
What was Mr. Wesster’s general principle? 
“ As far as experience may show errors in our 
establishments, we are bound to correct them ; 


and if any practices exist, contrary to the princi- 


ples of justice and humanity, within the reach of 


our laws or our influence, we are inexcusable if 
we do not exert ourselves to restrain and abolish 


them.” 
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Most powerfully was this general principle 
illustrated :— 

“T hear the sound of the hammer —TI see the 
smoke of the furnaces where manacles and fet- 
ters are still forged for human limbs. I see the 
visages of those, who by stealth, and at midnight, 
labour in this work of hell, foul and dark, as may 
become the artificers of such instruments of 
misery and torture. Let that spot be purified, 
or let it cease to be of New England. Let it be 
purified, or let it be set aside from the Christian 
world ; let it be put out of the circle of human 
sympathies and human regards; and let civilized 
man henceforth have no communion with it.” 


This was DANIEL WEBSTER, in 1820, with his 


foot on Plymouth Rock. Next look at DANIEL 


WessTER in the District of Columbia, yielding 
up “life, honour, soul and all,” if so he might 
establish slaveholding communion between New 
England and the South! Submitting to become 


the herald of Harrison’s shame, for the more com- 
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plete proclamation of his own! We have seen 
him heretofore stand trembling in the Senate, 
hesitating and yielding principle after principle, 
for the preservation of which our institutions 
were framed, as the South went on to bid higher 
and higher for his integrity. He shakes— he 
hides himself—he is “sick at Harrisburg!” 
(“Tis very like! he hath the falling sickness !”) 
Another bid! going — but not gone. The scene 
changes from the Senate house to the open slave 
market of Alexandria. Weresster stands for 
ignominious examination “on a platform, erected 
for convenience,” before his purchasers. He 
understands from the whole presence that he 
shall put on the presidential crown at the end 
of four years, if he will assume the badge of 
Slavery. It is a trying moment for a New 
Englander born. A bitter thought—the one 
that rushes on a man’s soul with the memories 


of “his birth-place, his home, and his dead” — 


that he is about to disgrace and betray them all. 





NECROLOGY. 


It must be this thought that half-suffocates his 
meaning and makes him insinuate rather than 
declare it. No distinet word of Slavery, or Free- 
dom, or Abolition, passes his lips. He dwells 
darkly upon “this” subject—utters enigmati- 
cally something about defending the Constitution, 
and “your institutions.” He dares not frankly 
ery, “ Done!—’tis a bargain!” like a bold vil- 
lain; but he crouchingly conveys away his own 
freedom of soul, and independence of thought 
and action— his country’s safety and honour — 
his future hopes of renown—as far as in him 
lies, the best interests of universal humanity, — 
all involved in the great choice which now lies 
before him. But he signifies himself ready to 
sign, seal, and deliver, and with a voice quivering 
with consternation, counterfeiting joviality, he 
‘alls for the witnesses ! 


CRITTENDEN crowds forward, with triumph, 


yet with haste, lest the purchased victim retract, 


and brands him in the presence of the multitude, 
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with the mark of the slaveholder. Preston, 
rope in hand, bristles up to the auction-block. 
“Hang” or bind, is his alternative; and he is 
content to do the last, only when bribes and 
threats remove the necessity of the first. 

The sale is over—but Wesster has sold 
himself in vain! With a brain yet reeling under 
the stupefaction of the Pro-Slavery festival, he 
neither saw the consequences of his blunder, nor 
felt remorse for his crime. But recent events 
have shown us that the very shallowest states- 
manship— that of political cunning — must 
condemn his day’s work on the 11th of June, 
1840, at Alexandria, as “pire qu’un crime — 
c’est une faute.” 

His bankrupt masters then established them- 


selves his owners, but they never paid the 


price; and after twelve years of degrading 


menial drudgery, he died their slave, at Marsh- 


field, Massachusetts, in 1852. 


Boston, 1856. 
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Elisabeth of the Wartburg. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Tae tomb of this distinguished princess is still shown. She was the 
daughter of the King of Hungary, and wife of Louis of Thuringia. 
From her childhood she developed an unworldly purity of charac- 
ter and spent all her energies in works of benevolence. Many 
legends are related of her charities, on one of which the following 
ballad is founded. 


Down from the lordly Wartburg 
Came Elisabeth the fair, 
All girt with lords and ladies 


In silk and jewels rare. 


All girt with lords and ladies 
In pomp of courtly glee, 
And ’mid them all was none so plain, 


Yet none so fair as she. 
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With twinkling gems and braided hair 
With plumage waving gay, 
With broidered vest and tasseled robe, 


Were all her court array. 


With simple robe of long dark fold, 
With simply parted hair, 
One moon-lit pearl upon her brow, 


Came she, their lady fair. 





Oh not of earth the beauty 





That lay upon her face ; 
A twilight sweetness, like the brow 


Of Mary, full of grace. 


For she, though wedded to a prince, 
And daughter of a king, 


Was called of Heaven, and Wore unseen 


Its mystic marriage ring. 
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And ’mid the follies and the noise 
Of that vain court so gay, 
Her heart was quiet as a shrine, 


Whence prayer ascends alway. 


Now in the path, as on they come, 
A Jewish infant lies 
Outcast and foul with leprous stain 


It moans with piteous cries. 


“ Out and alack! what Jewish hound 
Hath dared pollute the road? 
Where Wartburg’s princess sets her foot, 


Where kings so oft have trod!” 


So spake the angry seneschal, 
The courtly minions stare ; 


“A Jewish leper! Mary save! 
Satan hath placed it there. 


16 
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“Who dares pollute a Christian hand 
To touch the cursed thing, 
Set the hounds on it — else its touch 


A deadly curse may bring !” 


As the moon walks through stormy clouds, 
That royal lady, mild 
Walked through the angry band, and raised 


In her own arms, the child. 


Her dark eye flashed, her bosom heaved, 


She spoke with noble scorn, 


“ Christians, are ye? and dare profane 


The form your lord hath worn? 


“Was Jesus not a Jewish babe, 
Outcast — of man reviled? 
Jesus! thy image I revere 


In this forsaken child!” 
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The queen has trod her lordly halls 
With firm, unshrinking tread, 
And bore the babe unto her bower, 


And laid it on her bed. 


* * * * * 


The prince came in from hunting, 
And the busy courtiers said, 
“Go up! go up, thou prince, and see 


What thy wife hath in her bed. 


“ A lothly, leprous, Jewish child, 
Accursed by church and king, 
She to thy royal castle bears, 
And to her bed doth bring !” 


1838 


The Langrave’s brow grew hot with shame, 


And not a word spake he, 
But up the sculptured stair he trode 


The mystery to see. 
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He strode along the corridor, 
He reached his lady’s bower ; 
Sweet Mary’s grace! how strange a sight 


Befel him in that hour! 


With hands and eyes to heaven upraised, 
As in a trance she stood ; 

And glory from the opening skies 
Streamed round her like a flood. 


The bed was whiter than the light, 
And gemmed with lilies fair, 

And fairer, purer, ’mid them all, 
A wondrous child was there! 


Around his brow a starry crown, 
And in his deep soft eyes 

There beamed the loveliness of God, 
The peace of Paradise. 
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And from above in sounds as sweet 
As dying saint ere heard, 
Came down the echo of that chant, 


Ere while in Bethlehem poured. 


All blinded, dazzled, and amazed, 
The prince and court kneeled down, 
And did obeisance to the babe 


That wears the heavenly crown. 


They raised their heads and all was gone, 
The light, the flowers, the child, 
Alone she stood, with hands upraised, 


That saintly woman mild. 


But floating downward from the skies 


An echo seemed to be, 
“ Who scorns the outcast and the poor, 


He is ashamed of Me.” 


Andover, Mass., 1855. 
16* 
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Letter of an Evangelical Pastor. 


Panis, November, 1854. 

JE n’aime pas, chere Madame, 4 donner mon 
nom pour un recueil d’ autographes, surtout 
un recueil destiné au public. Mais comment 
refuser I’ occasion qui m’ est offerte de montrer 
ma profonde sympathie pour la cause en faveur 
de laquelle cette publication est entreprise? 
Cette cause, poursuivie dans l’esprit que vous 
tm’ avez expliqué récemment, sans désordre ni 
violence, par la puissance paisible du principe 
chrétien, est la cause de la charité, de la justice, 
de la vérité, de Jésus-Christ méme; et le succta 
en est aussi désirable, et aussi assuré, que le 
progrés de I’ Evangile dans la monde. Quant & 


moi, les esclaves ont leur place marquée dans 
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cette partie de mes priéres journaliéres ou je 


recommande aux compassions de notre Pere Cé- 
leste tous les affligés et tous les opprimés de la 
terre. Pour ce qui regade les esclaves des Etats 
Unis en particulier, le jour ot leurs chaines 
tomberont sera un jour bienvenu de moi entre 
tous, non seulement pour la gloire de Dieu et pour 
la consolation de millions de ses créatures, mais 
encore pour |’ honneur des Eglises Protestantes, 


et pour celui du nom Américain. 


ApOoLrHE Monon. 


A Mapame Ilenry Grarron CaApMAy. 
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Extract from a Speech on the Doston 


Slob Anniversary. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


I never open the Statute Book of Massachu- 
setts without thanking Exiis Gray Lorine 
and Samvuet J. May, CuHarves FOouien and 
SAMUEL E. Sewa.z, and those around me 
who stood with them, for preventing EpwarpD 
Everetr from blackening it with a law making 
free speech an indictable offence. And we owe it 
to fifty or sixty women, and to a dozen or two of 
men, that free speech was saved, in 1835, in the 
City of Boston. Indeed, we owe it to one man. 
If there is one hegre who loves Boston, who loves 


her honour, who Jejoices to know that, however 
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thin the tread, there 7s a thread that bridges over 
that dark and troubled wave, and connects us by 
a living nerve with the freemen of the Revolu- 
tion, and that Boston, though betrayed by her 
magistrates, her wealth, her press, and her 
pulpits, never utterly bowed her neck, let him 
remember that we owe it to you, sir, (Mr. 
FRANCIS JACKSON,) who offered to the women 
who were not allowed to meet here, even though 
the Mayor was in this hall, the use of your 
house; and your letter deserves to be read 
whenever Boston men are met together to cele- 
brate the preservation of the right of free speech 
in the city of Apams and Oris. History, that 
always loves courage, will write it a page whiter 
than marble and more incorruptible than gold. 
You said, sir, in answer to a letter of thanks for 
the use of your house :— 

“Tf a large majority of this community choose 


to turn a deaf ear to the wrongs which are 


inflicted upon their countrymen in other portions 
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of the land —if they are content to turn away 
from the sight of oppression and ‘ pass by on the 
other side’— so it must be. 

“But when they undertake in any way to 
impair or annul my right to speak, write, and 
publish upon any subject, and more especially 
upon enormities, which are the common concern 
of every lover of his country and his kind — so 
it must not be —so it shall not be, if I, for one, 
can prevent it. Upon this great right let us 
hold on at all hazards. And should we, in its 
exercise, be driven from public halls to private 


dwellings, one house, at least, shall be conse- 


crated to its preservation. And if, in defence 


of this sacred privilege which man did not give 
me, and shall not (if I can help it) take from me, 
this roof and these walls shall be levelled to the 
earth, let them fall if they must; they cannot 
crumble in a better cause. They will appear of 
very little value to me, after their owner shall 


have been whipped into silence. 
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“Mobs and gag laws, and the other contriy- 
ances by which fraud or force would stifle 
inquiry, will not long work well in this commu- 
nity. They betray the essential rottenness of 
the cause they are meant to strengthen. These 
outrages are doing their work with the reflecting. 

“ Happily, one point seems already to be gain- 
ing universal assent, that slavery cannot long 
survive free discussion. Hence the efforts of 
the friends and apologists of slavery to break 
down this right. And hence the immense stake, 
which the enemies of slavery hold, in behalf 
of freedom and mankind, in its preservation. 
The contest is, therefore, substantially between 
Liberty and Slavery. 

“As Slavery cannot exist with free discussion 
—so neither can Liberty breathe without it. 


Losing this, we, too, shall not be freemen, indeed 


but little, if at all, superior to the millions we 


now seek to emancipate.” 
This was only thirty days after the mob. We 


owe it to one man that a public meeting was 
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held, within a month, by these same women, in 
the City of Boston. But to their honour be it 
remembered, also,—a fact which Mr. Garrison 
omitted to state,—that when Mayor Lyman 
urged them to go home, they left this hall in 
public procession, and went “home” to the house 
of Mrs. M. W. CuHapmMan, in West Street, to 
organize and finish their meeting that very after- 
noon. To Mrs. CHAPMAN’s pen we owe the 
most living picture of that whole scene, and her 
able, graphic, and eloquent reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Female Anti-Slavery Society, 
and specially of this day, have hung up to 
everlasting contempt the “men of property and 


9 


standing” — the “respectable” men of Boston. 
Let us open, for a moment, the doors of the 


hall which stood here, and listen to the Mayor 


receiving his lesson in civil duty from the noble 


women of this Society :— 
Mayor. “Go home, ladies, go home.” 
President. “What renders it necessary we 


should go home?” 
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Mayor. “Tam the Mayor of the City, and I 
cannot now explain; but will call upon you this 
evening.” 

President. “If the ladies will be seated, we 
will take the sense of the meeting.” 

Mayor. “Don’t stop, ladies, go home.” 

President. “ Will the ladies listen to a letter 
addressed to the Society, by Francis JACKSON, 
Esq. ?” 

Mayor. “ Ladies, do you wish to see a scene 
of bloodshed and confusion? If you do not, go 
home.” 

One of the Ladies. “Mr. Lyman, your per- 
sonal friends are the instigators of this mob; 
have you ever used your personal influence with 
them?” 

Mayor. “TI know no personal friends; I am 
merely an official. Indeed, ladies, you must 


retire. It is dangerous to remain.” 


Lady. “Tf this is the last bulwark of Free- 


dom, we may as well die here as anywhere.” 
17 
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There is nothing braver than that in the his- 
tory of the Long Parliament, or of the Roman 
Senate. 

At that Faneuil Hall meeting, one of “the 


family” was present; one of that family that 


was never absent when a deed of infamy was to 


be committed against the Slave,—a family made 
up mostly of upstart attorneys, who fancy them- 
selves statesmen, because able to draw a writ, 
or pick holes in an indictment. Mr. THomas 
B. Curtis read the resolutions; and then fol- 
lowed three speeches, by Harrison Gray O7T!s, 
Ricuarp FLercner, and PeELeG SPRAGUE, 
unmatched for the adroit, ingenious, suggestive 
argument and exhortation to put down, legally 
or violently, each hearer could choose for himself, 
all public meetings on the subject of Slavery, in 
the City of Boston. Everything influential in 
this City was arrayed against this Society of a 
few women. I could not but reflect, as I sat 


here, how immortal principle is. Rev. Henry 
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Warr, Jr., read the notice of this Society’s 
meeting from Dr. CHANNING’s pulpit, and almost 
every press in the City woke barking at him 
next morning, for what was called his “ impru- 
dence” and this “downright insult.” He is gone 
to his honoured grave; many of those who met 
in this hall, in pursuance of that notice, are 
gone likewise. They died, as WuittieR so 
well says, — 
—— ‘*Their brave hearts breaking slow, 
But, self-forgetful to the last, 


In words of cheer and bugle glow, 
Their breath upon the darkness passed.” 


In those days, as we gathered round their 


graves, and resolved that the “narrower the cir- 


cle became, we would draw the closer together,” 
we envied the dead their rest. Men ceased to 
slander them in the sanctuary of the grave; and 
as we look through the desolate vista of calamity 
and toil before us, and thought of the tempta- 


tions which beset us on either side from worldly 
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prosperity which a slight sacrifice of principle 
might secure, or social ease so close at hand by 
only a little turning aside, we envied the dead 
the quiet sleep to which we left them, the harvest 
reaped, and the seal set beyond the power of 
change. 

And of those who assaulted them, many are 
gone. The Mayor, so recreant to his duty, or 
so lacking in knowledge of his office, is gone; 
the Judge, before whom Mr. GARRISON was 
arraigned the next day after the mob, at the 
jail, is gone; the Sheriff, who rode with him to 
the jail, is gone; the city journals have changed 
hands, being more than once openly bought and 
sold. The editor of the Atlas, whose zeal in the 
cause of mob violence earned it the honour of 
giving its name to the day—‘“the Atlas mob” 
many called it—is gone; many of the promi- 
nent actors in that scene, twenty years ago, have 
passed away; the most eloquent of those whose 


voices cried “ havoc,” at Faneuil Hall, has gone, 


— Mr. Oris has his wish, that the grave might 
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close over him before it closed over the Union, 
which God speed in his good time ;— but the 
same principle fills these same halls, as fresh and 
vital to-day, as self-fixed and resolute to struggle 
against pulpit and press, against wealth and 
majorities, against denunciation and unpopularity, 
and certain in the end to set its triumphant foot 
alike on man and everything that man has made. 

Here stands, to-day, the man whom Boston 
wealth and Boston respectability went home, 
twenty years ago this night, and gloried in 
having crushed. The loudest boasters are gone. 
Ife stands to-day among us, these very walls, 
these ideas which breathe and burn around us, 
saying for him, “I still live.” If, twenty or 


twice twenty years hence, he too shall have 


passed away, may it not be till his glad ear has 


caught the jubilee of the emancipated millions 


whom his life has been given to save! 


Boston, October, 1855. 


18 
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Sonnets. 


IN MEMORY OF JOHN BISHOP ESTLIN. 


BY ANNE WARREN WESTON. 


1. 


YEARs come and go, but our appointed task 
Still lies before us — at our progress slow 
We would not murmur, nor impatient ask 
How long the way through which our steps 
must go? 
Whither it leads and what its flowers we know, 


And on we would in patient courage move, 


While round us shines the bright and rosy glow 


Reflected from the guiding lights above! 





SONNETS. 


But as we fain would ring a joyous chime 
In Freedom’s honour, as in by gone time, 
Alas! the notes in silence die away, 
Or mournful on the ear their echoes swell, 
As tones that should have pealed, clear, full, and 
gay, 


Sink to the sadness of a funeral knell! 


Ll. 


The just man perisheth, but oh, say not 


None layeth it to heart, a mighty crowd 


Gather in spirit round the hallow’d spot 
Where sleep his ashes; there together bowed 
The Slave, the Blind, the Poor lament aloud 

A friend and brother — men of differing creeds 
Grieve over one so graciously endowed, 

And the remembrance of his life-long deeds 
Of Love and Mercy rise, as perfume strown, 


In lands wherein his face was never known. 
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I, too, could weep, but for the trembling words 
His own hand traced, courage and hope they 


give; 


This the example his whole life affords, 


“ Resign’d to die, or resolute to live!” * 


Weymouth, September 9, 1855. 


* In the last letter I ever received from Mr. Esrtty, written with 
the left hand, after the first attack of the disease of which he died, 


this line was quoted as expressive of his state of mind. 

















